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We beg to state that we decline to return or to enter 
into correspondence as to rejected communications ; 
and to this rule we can make no exception. Manu- 
scripts not acknowledged within four weeks are 
rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


In the war the event of the week has been the capture 
or evacuation of Kirk Kilisse. On the whole the 
reports have been more conflicting and confusing day 
by day. If we are to believe the Allies, a series of 
brilliant successes has already distinguished their arms, 
whilst the reports from Turkish sources tell an exactly 
opposite story. The truth is probably midway between 
the two versions. Rigorous as is the Press censor- 
ship, there is no doubt that serious operations have 
taken place between Adrianople and Kirk Kilisse, about 
forty miles to its west. Mustapha Pasha and its bridge 
is in the hands of the Bulgarians; and nine of their 
divisions, about 180,000 men, are operating in this 
region. In their efforts to capture Kirk Kilisse the 
Bulgarians have suffered severely, some reports giving 
the killed at 2000 and the wounded at 5000. At any 
rate, for some time to come this is likely to be the 
main scene of operations, Adrianople being within 150 
miles of Constantinople. This may also explain the 
comparative apathy of the Turkish forces in other 
parts; where they probably consider it safe to ignore 
to some extent the Greek, Servian and Montenegrin 
contingents. 


The Servian army has been moving on Uskub, some 
fifty miles from their frontier, the headquarters of the 
Turkish Army Corps in Macedonia, and the junction 
of an important railway line. The Servians here num- 
ber about 120,000, and the Turks 100,000. According 
to a Turkish official despatch, a battle has taken place 
near Kumanovo, about eighteen miles north of Uskub, 
the result of which was that the Servian forces 
were completely defeated after suffering enormous 
losses, and that the Ottoman army is in pursuit. 


On the other hand, a Servian account states that 


the fort of Kumanovo has been captured, and that the 
Turkish guns were completely silenced. Both accounts, 
however, agree in stating that desperate fighting is stil! 
taking place in the vicinity of Kumandovo. 


From the Greek side a telegram from the Crown 
Prince reports a brilliant victory and the capture of 
twenty-two Turkish field guns near Servia, fifty miles 
north of the Greek frontier. Unofficial accounts also 
tell us that the Turkish force, consisting of twenty- 
two battalions and six batteries, is retreating with the 
Greeks in pursuit, and that their retreat may be 
cut off. If this is so, the safety of Salonica, some 
seventy miles north-west of Servia or Serfidze, may 
be seriously threatened. The Montenegrins were re- 
ported eight miles from Scutari on Wednesday. A 
Turkish account, however, states that reinforcements 
have been received, and that no further anxiety as to 
the safety of Scutari is entertained. 


Although it is still uncertain whether Kirk Kilisse 
was captured or evacuated, it is now admitted by both 
sides that it is no longer in the hands of the Turks. 
Turkish accounts tell us that the retirement from this 
position was purely a strategical move to enable Nazim 
Pasha’s army to concentrate, that it was carried out in 
good order without pursuit being attempted, and was 
not due to Wednesday’s battle. Bulgarian accounts 
claim that 50,000 Turks and two pashas have been 
captured. Whether this be true or not, Kirk Kilisse 
is not a fortress in the real sense of the word, and its 
fall is not of the great importance the papers attach 
to it. 


Be the reason what it may, if reason comes in at all, 
this war is not exciting people here very greatly. The 
public is following its course languidly if at all; it expects 
a great battle every day, and rather wonders that affairs 
move so slowly. (The war began hardly a fortnight ago.) 
How different from the fever heat of 1878, the days of 
MacDermot’s war song. That spirited doggrel caught 
on as furiously as the ‘‘ Absent-minded Beggar ’’ later 
on: it was not quite so maddening. It probably gives 
the key to the difference between the mood of the country 
then and now. Then we thought we might have to 
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fight ; now we do not. With easy optimism the man in 
the street is satisfied that the present war is not 
going to affect him. Meantime it is silly to talk 
about “‘ irresistible advance ’’, ‘‘ victorious advance ’’, 
‘‘series of triumphs’”’, as the ‘‘ Times does this 
morning. It is much too early yet for these words. 


If discretion is the better part of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
valour and of Mr. Masterman’s, their valour must be 
of a poor quality. With all the qualification a clever 
politician’s finesse could give to his words, Mr. Lioyd 
George’s notorious utterance about the war was certain 
to be taken, and was taken, as a hope that Turkey would 
be beaten. A nice performance by one of the most 
prominent Ministers to a Sovereign who had just 
solemnly proclaimed his neutrality! If Mr. Lloyd 
George did not mean his words so to be understood, 
a Minister who cannot avoid words that will necessarily 
lay him open to serious misconstruction should hold his 
tongue—the last thing, unfortunately, Mr. Lloyd George 
can do. Mr. Masterman’s outburst was more indecent ; 
but it matters so much less what he says that one thinks 
comparatively little of it. Weare not surprised at these 
‘‘ indiscretions ’’; it is exactly what we should expect 
of these two Ministers. 


Lord Roberts is certainly doing his utmost to make 
up for lost time—and he is doing wonders. It is 
wonderful that a man of eighty years could deliver the 
really great speech he gave the men of Manchester 
last Tuesday. Whatever happens to this country, it 
has been fully warned. Lord Roberts can have nothing 
more to gain on earth, and certainly he speaks from 
experience. If the people will not listen to his warn- 
ings, they would not heed though one rose from the 
dead. It is Lord Roberts’ deliberate and solemn judg- 
ment that this country is wholly unprepared for war. 
We do not count among the military nations; we are 
written off as having no army. We trust to our fleet, 
and our fleet is always contracting its sphere of influ- 
ence. It hugs these islands instead of ranging the 
world. The Territorial force is a mere broken reed. 
If we do not set our house in order, how can we escape 
either collapsing in some great disaster, or sinking to 
second rank as a nation out of the fighting line? 


Lord Curzon, following Lord Roberts, usefully and 
tactfully made a practical speech. The suddenness 
with which the actual beginning of hostilities comes in 
these days and the vast numbers conscription enables 
even small countries to put into the field are perhaps 
the great lessons the Balkan War has for us. What is 
the case against conscription? It is hard to see. As 
Lord Curzon said, the commercial argument has been 
exploded by Germany ; the social argument is in favour 
of it. There is only a political argument against. 
The leaders of both parties have been afraid of its 
unpopularity. Lord Curzon, at any rate, is so deeply 
and publicly committed to compulsory service that any 
Ministry he joins can hardly be taken to be against it. 
Let the Unionist party have the courage to commit 
itself, and it might do much better than at first sight 
seems likely. It would rally to itself a good deal of 
Tory strength now but lukewarm. Anyway, it is a 
policy worth taking risks for. It would be good 
patriotism, if not good politics. 


It is satisfactory, by the way, to know—though it 1s 
scarcely surprising in the author of ‘‘ Beauchamp ’’ and 
Lord Ormont ’’—that Meredith was whole-heartedly 
in favour of compulsory service. Mr. Shee, in a letter 
to the ‘‘ Westminster ’’, makes this clear. In answer 
to his invitation Meredith joined the National Service 
League. Meredith was a Liberal, but apparently not 
sturdy.’’. 


There is a report that the King of Italy, having taken 
Tripoli, proposes by and with the advice of his Minis- 
ters to style himself ‘‘ Roman Emperor’’. Fancy 
Augustus, Tiberius, Trajan looking on! ‘‘ Add to Tri- 
poli’’, they might say, ‘‘ Egypt, Algeria, Morocco, 
Spain, France, England, Turkey in Europe, and the 


Balkan States and then begin to think of calling your- 
self a Roman Emperor !”’ 


Truly it is a great thing for a people to have a king 
who can speak his own thoughts without help from any 
man. The difference between the German Emperor’s 
speeches and the flat bedevilled platitudes of other 
monarchs ! (Somehow a royal devil always squeezes out 
all devil from his master’s oratory.) Listen to the 
German Emperor unveiling the Coligny memorial : 

‘Year out and year in I come here to Wilhelmshaven to keep 
before the eyes of the recruits the truth that loyalty to the king 
can flourish only on the soil where faith and the joyous exaltation 
of faith in the person of our Lord holds sway. We soldiers, 
then, my comrades of the Navy, will take Coligny as an example. 
Wherever we are, whatever our position or our age, temptation 
assails us. If in that hour we have the courage to do as Coligny 
did when he wrote ‘ Regem habemus’, we shall be able to stand.” 


Here is a man speaking to men, strong in his God and 
his own right. He can speak of the deep things 
without unction or any offensive at-homeness in 
Zion. To be able to speak like that is worth many 
blazers. 


Sir W. Conyngham Greene, the new British Minister 
to Japan, is one more Oxford man to attain high posi- 
tion in diplomacy. From the time he left Pembroke 
College he has been rising steadily. His appointment 
to Pretoria at a time when our relations with President 
Kruger were very uneasy first put him in the public 
eve. There he was all discretion, strained very fine. 
He goes now to Tokyo when this country needs a good 
representative there. We have not gained ground in 
Japan of late. The proposed arbitration treaty between 
this country and the United States naturally was not 
pleasant to Japanese statesmanship. 


Mr. Birrell is quite in his old form. On Tuesday on 
Mr. Malcolm’s Irish language amendment he was 
irrelevant and irregular, as in his best days. Mr. 
Birrell is something of the Elia of politics. He 
cannot withhold himself. He outs with everything, 
regardless of its effect on his friends. | We suspect 
him, moreover, of the virtue of Bernal Osborne, who, 
it was said, never suffered a friend to stand between 
himself and his jest. 


But wit went out of him on Tuesday when he began 
to explain away his old saying ‘‘ Minorities must 
suffer ’’. No—don’t!’’ he exclaimed in mock suffer- 
ing when someone reminded him of that irreproach- 
able truism; and he added: ‘* But I suppose I must 
submit to those words being engraven on my tomb’”’. 
They are the last words to be put on the tomb of a 
wit. If Mr. Birrell will leave the matter to us, we 
think we can find something from his past interjections 
much more characteristic of him to put on his tomb- 
stone—when he has joined the majority. 


We must say that Mr. Birrell nurses his Bill with 
good temper and patience. In a modest and sensible 
speech on Thursday Lord Winterton apologised for his 
lack of Mr. Birrell’s literary skill. Mr. Birrell’s writing 
gift has been over-praised. ‘‘ Obiter Dicta’’ is agree- 
able enough and easy to digest, but really it ends at 
that. Where Mr. Birrell is so good in literature is on his 
legs. There he is always graceful, fresh, distinguished. 
So often it is not what a man says that matters—it is 
the way he says it. It is not the wine, the body of it, 
that nourishes—it is the fine aroma of the wine. 


Mr. Birrell sits for hours sometimes the one dis- 
tinguished member of the Government Bench—the other 
four are better engaged elsewhere. He sat so on 
Thursday. It cannot honestly be said that the Attorney- 
General is distinguished, in the sense of being a rare 
spirit. Of course he is very able, skilful in speech, a 
master of his brief, sure, fluent. But he has no truck 
whatever with imagination. Sir Rufus Isaacs’ 
thoughts are not too deep for tears. We would say 
he is quite an extraordinarily able specimen of the type 
of ordinary man. It does not do to hear him after 


hearing Sir Edward Carson. 
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During the debate on Clause 3 it indeed was a case 
of ‘‘ Every Man His Own Lawyer” in the House of 
Commons. The clause begins: ‘‘ In the exercise of 
their powers to make laws under this Act, the Irish 
Parliament shall not make a law as either directly or 
indirectly to establish or endow any religion’”’ etc. 
The question is Why are the twelve opening words in 
the Bill? What precisely do they effect? Sir Edward 
Carson moved to leave them out. Either they were 
‘‘ surplusage ’’ or they meant something he could not 
fathom. ‘‘ They mean absolutely nothing ’’, says Mr. 
Balfour. ‘‘It is absolutely essential they should be 
in’’, says the Attorney-General; ‘‘ otherwise we shall 
run the risk of extending the powers of the Irish Parlia- 
ment.’? ‘* That is nonsense ’’, says Mr. F. E. Smith, 
‘there is no possibility of any such risk.’’ So leave 
them out. ‘‘ The words will extend the powers of the 
Irish Parliament ’’, says Mr. Hewins—so leave them 
out.” 


Now what are we to make of a Bill so drafted that 
illustrious lawyers and illustrious laymen on both sides, 
among them the best intellects in the House, are hope- 
lessly confounded like this? And what are we to think 
of a Government which, putting into its Bills words 
that neither the lawyers nor the laymen can explain, 
professes to explain them itself by stuffing a gag into 
the inquirer’s mouth? 


In the debate on Mr. Goldman’s amendment reserving 
labour legislation from the Bill, Mr. Jardine made light 
of the Labour party. He called it ‘‘ the tail, and a 
very poor tail, of the Liberal party’. It is quite true. 
Once the tail wagged the dog, but that was in the 
earlier days of this Government. Since then it seems 
to have been bitten off near the stump. 


There is nothing especially new about the Sneaks’ 
Committeé on Land this week. We have not heard 
whether it has even sat. A good many questions about 
it have, however, been put to the Government. Somt- 
times the Government ducks and dodges, and some- 
times, through Mr. Asquith, it exclaims, betwixt shame 
and severity, ‘‘I know nothing of that, sir’’. The 
Government has been asked who is paying for the 
expense of getting information for the Sneaks, but it 
refuses to say. We hope Unionist M.P.s will continue 
to harass the Government in the matter; it is showing 
marked signs of distress. 


Who would have thought the income tax could be 
such an amusing business as the House of Commons 
has made it? Mr. Peel’s questions and Mr. Lloyd 
George’s replies on the subject this week might make 
some of us laugh instead of gnashing our teeth when 
the form comes round for filling in. The great ques- 
tion is—What are the names of those Labour M.P.s or 
Liberal M.P.s whose appeals have been too much for 
the tender heart of the Treasury? The public would 
rather have these names than those even of the five 
hundred potential Peers for the Parliament Bill. Mr. 
Peel believes there are three of them. Precisely : the 
three cardinal virtues, among them being Charity. 


Another popular question in the House this week 
has been, Why have the Government changed the 
Welsh national sign from leek to daffodil on the Insur- 
ance stamp? Lord Tullibardine has issued a note on 
this matter containing much curious lore. Sensitive 
Little Wales, it seems, has got the emblem changed 
because leek is ‘‘a stinking vegetable’’. Wales does 
not like the idea of her breath smelling. The difficulty 
of the discussion is that many Welsh terms and names 
come in, and to pronounce them might give one some 
form of foot-and-mouth disease. 


The Prime Minister defended with warmth again this 
week the several appointments of private secretaries to 
well-paid office. But it is not two or three private 
secretaries that matter much financially. It is the host 
of new outside Treasury officials appointed to gather 
taxes that do not pay. One may remember reading of 


the Bragges and Brothers Hiley of a somewhat lax 
English Ministry, a fantoccini Ministry, a long time 
ago: 
“Each a gentleman at large 
Lodged and fed at public charge ’’. 


Mr. T. W. Russell’s ‘spiteful suggestion that Mr. 
Bathurst was happy to avoid his criticism was exploded 
in the House on Monday when Mr. Bathurst ex- 
plained that he had given his critics notice that he 
would have to leave before the debate was finished. 
The Speaker took the opportunity to deplore the 
practice, ‘‘ sprung up quite recently ’’, whereby mem- 
bers delivered their speeches and did not stay for an 
answer. ‘‘ Neither a Minister, nor an unofficial mem- 
ber, ought to make a speech and then go away and 
not hear the reply ’’ said Mr. Speaker. Is not this a 
result of the decay of Parliament under guillotine, 
kangaroo and the grip of Government? Mr. Bathurst 
cannot personally be charged with the influences that 
have formed the practice to which the Speaker was 
alluding. 


Disraeli described Sir Robert Peel as the greatest 
member of Parliament there had ever been. The 
greatest Speaker of Parliament there has ever been was 
Mr. Arthur Peel. He had ‘“‘ the terrible note’? which 
has distinguished the supreme Parliament men. The 
House loved him—but he willed it that the House should 
dread him too. He was an orator. He had a noble 
presence and courage; whilst his condescension was 
a delightful thing to experience. 


One can remember Mr. Peel coming back during the 
hateful scuffle in the House over the last Home Rule 
Bill to do poor Mr. Mellor’s work for him; and his 
stern white face at times of disorder was one of the 
most impressive things imaginable. Mr. Peel was of 
course perfectly fair in all his rulings; but it was said 
that if a resolution or other parliamentary action favour- 
ing any form of Protection were not most strictly in 
order—well, it had no chance of coming on! Mr. Peel 
looked on such things as heresy. 


Tactically the doctors have beaten Mr. Lloyd 
George. The allowance for medical benefit is now 
advanced to gs. Of this 7s. is the doctor’s mini- 
mum perquisite, exclusive of drugs, below which 
his remuneration cannot fall. For drugs 1s. 6d. 
is allowed—again a minimum. This means that 
a doctor cannot pocket less than 7s. himself, or spend 
less than 1s. 6d. on drugs for his patient. In addition 
to this there is a fluid sixpence, which the doctor will 
pocket himself, or spend upon drugs, as the necessities 
of the time or of his district require. Ta meet the hard 
case of a doctor who for any special reason (such as 
an epidemic) is cheated of any reasonable chance of the 
fluid sixpence there is to be a central drug fund (in 
addition to the gs. already provided) for districts where 
the demand for drugs is abnormal. Thus, every doctor 
is absolutely sure of 7s., and reasonably sure of 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Lloyd George gives the doctors to understand 
that if they cannot accept these terms the panel system 
of relief will be dropped, and that the medical service 
will be nationalised. Mr. Lloyd George is very keen— 
or to frighten the doctors he pretends to be very keen— 
on the idea of a national service. Anyhow he seems to 
be trying to persuade us that the Government would 
have nationalised the service straight away, if they had 
only thought of it at the time of the introduction of 
their Insurance Act. But Mr. George does not explain 
how a national service is compatible with the choice of 
doctor guaranteed under the Act. 


The further outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease at 
Mullingar shows how necessary and reasonable have 
been the contentions of Mr. Chaplin and Mr. Bathurst. 
Mr. Runciman has had to increase the period of deten- 
tion at the landing-places on this side to fourteen days. 
The risk run by English stock-breeders is measured by 
Mr. Runciman’s own conduct when he was notified of 
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the outbreak. He immediately telegraphed to inquire 
whether any of the cattle that had already been landed 
here under the relaxed orders came from the scheduled 
area! The outbreak at Mullingar itself shows how 
rapidly and mysteriously the disease is spread. The 
origin cannot be traced; but it is suddenly found that 
on nineteen separate premises the beasts are infected. 


It does not follow so conclusively as some people sup- 
pose that the restriction on the speed of motor omnibuses 
in the streets would in itself reduce the number of acci- 
dents. There is a contest of opinions between the Public 
Control Committee of the London County Council and 
the Commissioner of Police on the question, so that the 
question may for the present be considered open until 
these high authorities come to some agreement. The 
Council’s Committee has made frequent applications to 
the Commissioner to fix speed limits, and he has steadily 
refused. 


He has also now given his reasons, the principal 
being that the speed limit in congested traffic cannot 
be enforced, and therefore is of no use. Evidence is 
not obtainable for the prosecution; and the result is 
that careful drivers of motor cars or motor omnibuses 
are hampered and delayed while reckless drivers dis- 
regard the speed limit without fear. Other reasons are 
that the traffic would be retarded, and this would in- 
crease the congestion, and so increase the danger. 
One rather real objection is that there must be signs 
placed in the streets to indicate the allowed speed, and 
in looking for these signs drivers would run _ into 
danger by looking to the wrong thing. 


The difficulty about a memorial to Lord Lister is to 
devise anything symbolically equivalent to his vast 
services to mankind, and yet avoid the banal. A 
medallion in Westminster Abbey amongst Lister’s peers 
in science is unexceptionable. It is at least some- 
thing to make up for the absence of Lister’s grave, 
though this is due to his own directions for burial being 
respected. The Dean’s view is that a medallion is 
more effective than a statue. The third part of the 
scheme is an international fund to record achievement 
in surgery and encourage surgical research. This 
seems most worthy of Lister. 


** We have been the making of many men, and it is 
only we who suffer continually ’’—might be the motto 
of all the Burbages. The story of these men, as unfolded 
for us from original sources by Mrs. Stopes in her lec- 
ture on Wednesday, is an heroic chapter. James Bur- 
bage, builder of the first English playhouse, is worthy 
of memory for himself alone. But James was the father 
of Richard, who died simultaneously with good Queen 
Anne of Bohemia. Mrs. Stopes finds it clear from con- 
temporary letters and verses that the Court thought first 
of the loss of Burbage and second of the Queen. Hard 
work and desperate worry was the legacy of Richard 
and Cuthbert, Richard’s brother and business manager. 
It was a great moment in the history of English drama 
when these men pulled down their playhouse on the 
land of Giles Allen; and fled across the water to build 
beyond the grasp of their father’s persecutor and the 
tyranny of the Aldermen. This was the founding of 
the ‘‘ Globe ”’ theatre—the wooden ‘‘O”’ in which 
Shakespeare himself had a share. 


On Wednesday, at Queen’s Hall, the life of Christ 
—'‘* From Manger to Cross ’’—was given by the Kalem 
Company as a kinematograph entertainment. All the 
talk as to making Christians realise the ‘‘ terrible 
actualities of their religious belief’? may be put aside. 
The film has cost £20,000 to manufacture, and it is 
not a missionary enterprise. One does not care to 
reflect upon the professional tricks of the film-players 
whereby Christ is represented ‘‘ hanging in frightful 
torture between the two thieves’’. There is no pos- 
sible defence. The Ober-Ammergau play is not 
analogous. The Ober-Ammergau play is a religious 
festival: it is traditional. Its environment consecrates 
it. 


THE DUTY OF RETICENCE. 


:* is so difficult in the tangle of scrappy and con- 
flicting reports, coloured according to the senders’ 
wishes, to know what is really happening at the front 
that the proverbial fool is exceedingly glib on the 
point. If a private person wishes to talk and take 
sides it does not matter much. In fact we do not 
believe that very strong sympathy is felt by most people 
either with one side or the other. Either way, the 
journalist with any sense of responsibility and _ still 
more a public man will rigidly refrain from comments 
that can be interpreted in a sense favourable either to 
Turk or Bulgar. ‘‘ Sing alas! alas! but let the out- 
come be for good’’ is the non-committal utterance of 
a chorus in the ‘‘ Agamemnon’’, and this is as far 
as any public man should allow himself to go in his 
comments. Mr. Lloyd George sailed inexcusably near 
the wind, though he did not definitely commit himself. 
Mr. Masterman, however, seems to have gone a great 
deal further. He denies the interpretation put upon 
his words by some newspapers, but he admits that 
he put the issues ‘‘ as they present themselves to each 
of the combatants ’’, and thinks it likely he expressed 
some sympathy. ‘This manner of conveying infor- 
mation to his constituents does seem to involve 
every kind of disadvantage when practised by a 
Minister, however cautious, whose views are pro- 
nounced, or even if they are frankly neutral as_ the 
official attitude itself. Something is sure to be said 
which will be perverted so as to wound susceptibilities. 
It is much better to say nothing. Why is it necessary 
to say anything? Both sides in this struggle have 
claims upon our sympathy, and are sensitive to every 
sign of approval or reprobation. This being so, the 
utterances of the minor, even the minim, lights of 
politics are eagerly scanned to catch some indication 
of our attitude asa nation. It cannot be forgotten what 
an effect was produced in Germany by a speech by an 
obscure Unionist member at a Mayor’s Day banquet 
in the country, though at home it rightly attracted no 
attention at all. The highly dangerous temptation to 
‘“come out strong ’’ on one side or the other must be 
ignored by all speakers, even those who have already 
earned obscurity in a public capacity. 

As for public opinion in this country, unless it be 
deliberately inflamed, which is highly improbable, on 
the whole it is much more judicial than partisan in its 
attitude. There is nothing of the fury of 1877 and 
1878. Then the electors were rushing to Hyde Park 
or S. James’ Hall to applaud orators denouncing the 
“‘crafty Muscovite’’ or the ‘‘ unspeakable Turk ”’. 
You could not excite a crowd now to break anyone's 
windows over such matters as fired them to break Mr. 
Gladstone’s. Few here really care greatly who wins. 
They might, if they knew whose victory would be 
more dangerous to European peace, but that nobody 
knows. We can all conjecture, perhaps without 
much profit, and certainly without an approach 
to definite knowledge. As far as things go at 
present it would secm that the bulk of this nation 
is simply waiting to see how the arbitrament 
of force will decide, ready to come down on the side 
which wins. This is not an altruistic attitude, but it is 
natural in the circumstances. Feeling in , France 
is said at the moment to be more anti-Turk than 
it is here; but this view is not official, and the 
vast commitments of France in Turkey can hardly 
make responsible Frenchmen hope for a severe Turkish 
defeat. [France is specially nervous as being a great 
Mohammedan Power, for she knows that whatever the 
outcome of these events, it will have its contre-coup 
in the North of Africa. The same effect awaits us in 
India and elsewhere. A stalemate or a slight advan- 
tage for either side will excite little feeling, but a sweep- 
ing Turkish victory or crushing Turkish defeats wiil 
have disquieting effects on the Indian Mussulman. This 
must be remembered by every public man here who 
burns to plunge into the controversy, and it makes every 
indiscretion doubly perilous. Apart from politics, the 
emphasising of the religious aspect of the quarrel while 
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perhaps excusable in King Ferdinand’s extreme case, 
is highly undesirable here. Nothing more sensible or 
statesmanlike than what they gave us can be expected 
from such partisans as signed the abortive ‘‘ Memo- 
rial’’ published in Wednesday’s ‘‘ Times’’. But even 
the double-barrelled Neonconformist pontiffs who fol- 
lowed the hysterical lead of the Bishop of Oxford and 
Professor Scott Holland may do harm in countries 
where their reputation is not known and so not dis- 
counted. Their views do not create a momentary atten- 
tion in England. The passions to which such manifes- 
toes spoke in the past seem dead for ever; at all events 
it is very doubtful if they can ever be aroused again on 
these particular questions. We even doubt if the cap- 
ture of Constantinople by any Power but Germany 
would dangerously excite the man in the street. We 
are quite sure that the woes and hopes of the Balkan 
people fall flat and the virtues of the Turks arouse no 
dangerous sympathy. ‘The nation in this respect is 
level-headed, if a trifle sordid. The majority of people 
are ready to applaud success on whichever side it de- 
clares itself, and will find the best reasons for com- 
mending the winner. We doubt however whether 
active interference to snatch the spoils from the victor 
will meet with vigorous approval. It can only be a 
safe policy if Europe remains absolutely united and 
determined that there shall be no alteration in the 
status quo. But if Bulgaria were to sweep Turkey out 
of Macedonia, we can hardly conceive it possible that 
the Powers would all acquiesce in reinstating the 
Sultan’s authority. Even in the contrary event it is 
difficult to believe that the Turk will be left entirely 
free to work his will in that region for fear of more 
and worse trouble in the future. But furious crusad- 
ing sympathy with the wrongs of Christians in the 
Near East no longer exists. Not that they deserve it 
more or less now than before; but the ostentatious 
approbation expressed by leading authorities in this 
country for the Turkish revolution and _ so-called 
“Reform” has turned the thoughts of the public in‘ 
an opposite direction, and there is a vague but pre- 
valent feeling that the Turk has been badly treated— 
that he has been robbed and attacked on all sides while 
he has been trying to improve himself on European 
lines—a rather humorous fiction. That the Christians 
have in fact been worse treated than before is ignored 
or not known. Still this will not preclude the vast 
majority here from congratulating the Balkan States 
if they show themselves brave enough or clever enough 
to win. 

This somewhat cynical impartiality of the man in the 
street should make it easier for public men to keep their 
views to themselves. For the utterance of any opinions 
as to the merits of the struggle can only embarrass our 
friends. The French Prime Minister has shown .all 
through this crisis a statesmanlike sense of the necessity 
of keeping cool. The Tsar is standing by M. Sazonoff 
and all efforts to dislodge him have hitherto failed, but 
the Pan-Slavist war party is very strong in Russia. At 
the same time the position of Italy is embarrassing ; she 
cannot want to see Austria aggrandised, and her sym- 
pathy is all with Montenegro. Nobody therefore desires 
an extension of the struggle or its prolongation. The 
Tsar is stated to be determined to secure both reforms 
and the status quo. This indeed is the earnest hope of 
all Governments, with more or less emphasis on the 
“reforms ’’. But the whole position remains so me- 
nacing that absolute abstention from partisanship is 
demanded from every sane person who speaks with any 
authority, however small. We are in no heroic mood in 
this country ; it is of no use pretending we are, and there 
is no profit to be made out of the situation by the poseur. 
It will make for peace if this is recognised. 


THE ROAD TO PROMOTION. 


HE member for Dulwich asked Mr. Asquith on 
Thursday : ‘‘ In how many cases during the past 

five years private secretaries to members of the Govern- 
ment had received permanent appointments in the Civil 


Service without open competition; the particulars of 
such cases and whether he would consider the advis- 
ability of abolishing a practice which operated to the 
detriment of the officers in the Civil Service ’’ who by 
their training and experience had special claims to 
promotion. The question was a little cumbrous; and 
the Prime Minister took advantage of this in his answer, 
confining himself to private secretaries of members of 
the Government who had not previously been Civil 
servants. They are in number four. Stating the 
appointments, he had no difficulty in claiming that “it 
had by no means been the normal practice to appoint 
members of the Civil Service in the ordinary course to 
any of these posts ’’; and he countered the notorious 
case of Mr. Earle’s promotion with Lord Salisbury’s 
appointment of Sir Schomberg McDonnell. Before 
committing himself to an opinion cn these practices he 
preferred to wait upon the findings of the Commission 
now sitting to report upon them. For the rest, *‘ in 
the case of all those appointments the public interest is 
the governing consideration ’’. 

The reply was entirely disingenuous. Frequently in 
political history a private secretaryship has been the 
short cut to a comfortable and permanent office. On 
their retirement from office Cabinet Ministers on both 
sides of the House have frequently found vacancies for 
the men versed in the business of the department, who 
have served them as private secretaries. No Civil ser- 
vant whose views are entitled to serious consideration 
would make a grievance of the promotion of these ‘* out- 
siders’’. They are as fresh air to the departmental 
system. Even the appointment of the personal friends 
ot Ministers to important offices is frequently a healthy 
stimulus. Many of these ‘‘ outsiders ’’ have qualifica- 
tions which justify their appointments in the public 
interest. The present Comptroller of Lands at the War 
Office, for example, who “‘ devilled’’ for Lord Haldane 
at the Chancery Bar before his chief took office, brought 
unusual qualifications and capacity to his official duties. 
Mr. Vaughan Nash, with his wide knowledge of men 
and affairs gained as private secretary to two suc- 
cessive Prime Ministers, has no doubt as Chairman of 
the Land Development Board the experience and qualifi- 
cations that fit him admirably to be the head of a 
Government department. It is unquestionably in 
the public interest to have an open career for the 
talents. 

This, as the Prime Minister was of course well 
aware, is not the real issue. The real grievance, detri- 
mental to the best interests and traditions of the public 
service and distinguishing the present Administration 
above all or any of its predecessors, is the pernicious 
practice of promoting private secretaries to comfort- 
able appointments over the heads of the rank and file of 
Civil servants. This haphazard personal partiality dis- 
turbs the course of promotion and the relative positions 
of public servants among themselves. __It creates an 
internal congestion in the office affected. It gives 
rise to heart-burning, unrest, petty jealousy, wire- 
pulling, and toadyism, which cannot fail to react un- 
favourably on the efficient conduct of public business. 
Younger men with few claims other than a capacity for 
ingratiating themselves with their chiefs are promoted 
to well-paid billets over the heads of seniors trained 
and experienced in the affairs of their particular depart- 
ments. Years of patient and conscientious work are 
discounted in four-and-twenty hours. 

Only a very glaring case of favouritism challenges 
public opinion. When, for example, a gentleman who, 
as secretary to the President of the Board of Trade at 
an official salary of £450 a year, is suddenly trans- 
lated to the Council Chamber of the Viceroy in India 
with a salary of £5300 the daily newspapers break out 
in headlines ; similarly when a private secretary to the 
Prime Minister finds the reward of his labours as the 
permanent head of an important Government office. 
But less conspicuous manifestations of the same spirit 
that is undermining the best traditions of our public 
service escape unchallenged, and here the need for 
searching inquiry is more especially imperative lest the 
wire-pulling that goes on behind the scenes becomes 
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a recognised system of ‘* graft’’. The young men, 
distinguished no less for their capacity than for their 
amiability, who chanced to be the private secretaries of 
Ministers when the present Government took office 
may be found in ‘‘ Whitaker's Almanack ”’ or any other 
public source of information. Mr. Charles Neish, 
private secretary to the late Lord Chancellor at a salary 
of £500 per annum, is now Registrar of the Privy 
Council at a salary of £1200. Mr. E. P. Murray, 
private secretary to the then Lord President of the 
Privy Council at £300, now draws an income of 
£1200 as Commissioner of Customs. Mr. E. G. 
Soames M.P., private secretary to the then Home 
Secretary, as a member of the National Debt 
Commission enjoys an income of £1000 a year. 
Mr. W. R. Davies, who gave Mr. Bryce, when 
Secretary for Ireland, his services for 4,400 a year, 
is now assistant secretary at the Education Office 
(salary £850-£1000). Mr. J. Roland, who was Mr. 
Clarke’s colleague in attendance on Mr. Lloyd George 
at the Board of Trade for £200, now draws £1200 a 
year as Insurance Commissioner for Wales. Nor 
need a principal be of Cabinet rank to smooth the pro- 
gress of his private secretary. Mr. H. J. Houlihan, 
Lord Portsmouth’s private secretary at the War Office, 
is now Secretary to the Insurance Commissioners for 
Ireland at a salary of £850-£1000. Mr. G. E. Baker, 
attached to the then Parliamentary Secretary of the 
Board of Trade, is now a principal clerk in the same 
department with perquisites of from £700 to £900 a 
year. 

We see, then, that since the present Government came 
into power either (1) the promotion of the private secre- 
taries of members of the Cabinet and their understudies 
has been unusually rapid (at the expense of their 
seniors), or (2) the young men qualified for the positions 
within the last decade have been conspicuously talented. 
At any rate this remarkable rise in talent in our public 
life is prima facie a case for inquiry. The official 
private secretaries to a Minister of State or an under- 
secretary are ex hypothesi junior clerks in the service 
in statu pupillari who have never had any experience 
of administrative responsibility. Their rapid promotion 
therefore is at the expense of their seniors, whose 
valuable experience goes for nothing and whose depart- 
ment is thrown out of gear. Promotion by personal 
favouritism must necessarily disturb the poise of ad- 
ministration. 


THE DOCTORS’ POSITION. 


HE air has been thick for many weeks with rumours 

of an approaching agreement between the medical 
profession and the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
secret has been well kept, chiefly because there was 
no secret agreement at all. All that has been hap- 
pening or has happened is that the Government have 
been maturing a new scheme for bringing the doctors 
in, and that scheme has now been published to 
the world. The Government have made their offer ; 
it remains to be seen how the medical profession will 
take it. The first thing which will strike any 
outside observer is the extraordinary differences be- 
tween the figures of remuneration suggested at one 
time or another by the interested parties or by outside 
investigators. If the Plender report was worth any- 
thing, the offer of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is a monstrous extravagance; if it was not worth any- 
thing, why was it adduced as a proof of anything 
except that contract prices with friendly societies were 
impossibly low? On the other hand, if the original 
six shillings offered by the Government was in 7 
sense a reasonable amount, the demands of the British 
Medical Association were unduly high, and the new 
offer of eight shillings and sixpence to nine shillings 
on the part of the Government is a mere concession 
to necessity. Yet the Government say that they are 


not bound by any necessity, and are perfectly ready 
and able to supply a national health service of duly 
accredited doctors. 


It is all very puzzling unless one 


follows Mr. Lloyd George’s example and dives into 
past history. 

If Lord Randolph forgot Goschen, Mr. Lloyd George 
forgot the doctors—witness the extra million and a 
half which the nation will have to pay to prevent the 
insolvency of the Insurance scheme. Mr. George 
took the utmost trouble to pay vast sums to conciliate 
the great Friendly Societies. | Subsequently he made 
concession after concession to secure the Prudential 
and other great insurance companies—concessions 
of which the Labour party is complaining to-day. 
But throughout he ignored the doctors—as though 
they were some form of aristocratic and parasitic 
growth on the body politic, and arranged and 
financed his whole scheme on the idea that a few 
virulent orations would cow the medical profession. 
Mr. George has waked by degrees to the unpleasant 
reality. The medical faculty proved themselves as well 
organised as any set of individuals commanded by 
Comrade Tillett or Comrade Lansbury, and endowed 
with a_ pertinacious  self-restraint not generally 
emulated by the followers of demagogues. Mr. 
Lloyd George, in a word, thought he was strong 
enough to be a sweater and found that he was wrong. 
He offered impossible terms and has had to climb 
down. 

This fact, however humiliating to Mr. George, 
ought not to deflect our judgment from the main issue. 
If the old terms offered were inadequate, are the new 
terms presented possible? Ought the doctors to close 
with the offer before them or ought they still to stand 
out for the full and original terms? No one ought to 
be deflected from his own judgment in this by the 
invincible bad taste of the Minister. If Mr. Lloyd 
George has stood up from start to finish in the 
most approved style of the market-place, crying, 
‘* Doctors six shillings, drugs and all’’, that fact ought 
not to be allowed to sway mature judgment. The 
lapses of Mr. Lloyd George are nothing to do with the 
facts. The real question is, have the doctors been 
offered terms so unacceptable as to make it imperative 
for them to refuse the whole offer at the expense of 
the public health? Frankly we do not believe that 
they kave. The terms may not be ideal, but then they 
are a compromise. Nor, on the other hand, are they 
permanent, and a united profession could well make 
its feelings felt and get its grievances put right in three 
years’ time. The whole Insurance experiment is at 
best something in the nature of a leap in the dark, and 
the medical profession is bound within reason to leap 
with the rest of us. 

But there is a further consideration which the British 
Medical Association is bound to take into the most 
serious account, and that is the tactical issue in so far 
as it affects its own membership and position. There 
can be no question that the offer of the Government will 
give pause to a great many members of the profession, 
who will consider that that offer ought at least to be 
made the basis of negotiation. A divergence of 
opinion might thus easily arise which would give the 
opponents of the doctors precisely the opportunity which 
they have been waiting for—a schism in the medical 
ranks. Once that schism had been engineered, there 
is no limit to which the evil could not be pushed by 
acute partisans. 

The Radical Press has indeed been busy all this week 
publishing interviews with dissident members who do 
not approve the policy of the British Medical Associa- 
tion. The whole campaign will now be worked up in 
crescendo, and any falling away will be seized upon by 
the Government as a basis for the new national medical 
body which is to squeeze the private practitioner out 
of existence. We believe then that what is essential 
to the medical profession is unity, and the support of 
public opinion as a whole. So far both these objects 
have been achieved, and the great victory the profession 
has won over the Chancellor of the Exchequer is due 
to the fact that the doctors have stuck together, and 
that the public has refused to see the doctors sweated 
to help the Government. The medical profession has 
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won its battle, and it had better imitate the example 
of Bismarck when in 1866 he declined in the interests 
of Germanic unity to crown Sadowa by a triumphal 
procession into Vienna. The doctors have won their 
Sadowa—let them be reasonable, and trust to their 
own united forces in the future to obtain for them all 
those things which they may yet desire. United they 
will stand in any circumstances. But if the acute 
tacticians on the other side can divide them as they 
very well may do should extreme counsels be pursued, 
no one concerned will profit a penny except the Radical 
party and its few medical hangers-on. Here, again, 
it is the case of the Portsmouth Treaty. The doctors 
have got the essence of their case. It is now time to 
embody their victory in the form of a temporary treaty 
of peace which will benefit the nation and secure the 
future rights of all concerned. 


HOME RULE AND SOCIAL REFORM. 


HE decision to leave labour legislation to the Irish 

Parliament provides Unionists with a double-edged 
argument. One impetuous member lost no time in 
suggesting that Irish goods produced under lax condi- 
tions could undersel! British goods manufactured under 
more stringent factory laws. The point takes us back 
half a century and more. The case against the early 
Factory Acts was that they were bad economically, that 
humanitarian legislation does not pay. The wheel has 
come full circle nowadays. Modern economists argue 
that short hours, high wages and good condit‘ons mean 
big profits; and in regard to highly skilled labour this 
position is not now disputed. Body reacts upon mind, 
and where the physical conditions are bad the results 
of brain work are inferior. No one would now contend 
that the best way to meet German and Italian competi- 
tion in the cotton trade was to lower costs of produc- 
tion by reducing wages; nor can it be maintained 
that a lower standard of factory law will give the 
shipping yards of Belfast a pull over the Tyne and the 
Clyde. 

But the issue is not yet settled. Economists are 
not confronted with a complete corpus of labour legisla- 
tion whose consequences they can estimate. Legislation 
is still busy regulating the conditions of industry, 
and it is possible that it may go too far.  Par- 
ticularly legislation intended to secure certainty and 
regularity of employment. Dr. Taussig has lately 
expressed the fear that Australasian labour legislation 
may bar the introduction of new industrial processes 
and thus prove economically dangerous. Britain has 
barely begun to legislate on these lines, and we cannot 
vet say what the Insurance Act will cost and whether 
it will be worth the money. But it is to be noted that 
the modern tendency in this country is to extend the 
connotation of satisfactory labour conditions, und that 
the results of the new policy may not be measurable in 
material gain. To separate industrial Ireland from 
industrial Great Britain at this rather critical moment 
thus involves a possible risk. 

Then there is the case of sweated goods. On present 
evidence it is only high-grade labour which is most 
efficient under good conditions. Low-grade labour can 
attain the pitch of efficiency that the market demands 
under conditions unworthy of ¢ivilisation. Facts un- 
fortunately contradict the argument that sweated 
labour does rot pay. It pays not because it is efficient 
but because the public is satisfied with the product of 
inefficiency. The working man and woman of to-day 
want a great deal for their money. They want 
quantity and show and they care little for quality. 
High-grade labour will not produce the stuff that is 
in demand more quickly or in any way effectively ; 
and, if the test of cheapness be final, bad wares, like 
bad money, will drive out good. Opinion is thus 
gradually coming round to the view that the only way 
to suppress sweating is to forbid it by law. If the 
Irish Parliament does not endorse this view it is reason- 
able to fear that sweated employers expelled from 


England will establish themselves in Ireland and thence 
flood the English market. 

Mr. Ramsay Macdonald was at pains to discount such 
a development. Ireland, he argued, has labour problems 
of its own which have not yet been adequately handled. 
This is because politics dominate. There are only 
Unionists and Nationalists in Ireland, and so long as 
that condition continues there can be no Irish Labour 
party and no proper consideration of Irish labour ques- 
tions. The position is sound enough. Irish labour wilt 
never get its chance so long as Home Rule blocks the 
way. Our method of dealing with the difficulty is to 
make it clear that Home Rule is impossible. Mr. 
Macdonald chooses the opposite road. He would 
satisfy the Nationalist demand on the assumption that 
economic legislation will occupy much of the time of 
the Dublin Parliament. He hopes that a coalition of 
the urban labour of Ulster with the, rural labour of the 
rest of the country will result in a strong Labour party. 
His hope is based on two hypotheses—first that Home 
Rule as now proposed will be accepted by the Irish 
Unionists, and secondly that it will be accepted by the 
Irish Nationalists. It would be hard to say which of 
these assumptions is the more improbable. To 
us it seems clear that Ulster will boycott the Dublin 
Parliament. But it is no less clear that the men who 
want to make the scheme work will have to reckon 
with the Nationalist irreconcilables. The Bill as it 
stands makes a close connexion between Dublin and 
Westminster. That connexion is abhorrent from a 
strong section of Irish opinion. We have no doubt 
that if the Dublin Parliament ever assembled, a resolu- 
tion demanding complete fiscal freedom on the Colonial 
model would lead to hot debates in the very first session. 
It is surely ludicrous to suggest that the Irish, with 
their passion for political intrigue, will set themselves 
to make the best of the Home Rule Bill. Their business 
will be to make the worst of it, and to extort a Home 
Rule Amendment Bill as soon as ever they can. The 
real answer to Mr. Macdonald is that there is no Labour 
party in Ireland now; and it is out of the question that 
the main conditions of Irish politics, will be altered by 
the passage of a Bill which its British supporters repre- 
sent as a compromise. The Irish do not want a com- 
promise, and since Separatism is excluded the only 
remedy is the decisive victory of Unionism. 

But suppose that Mr. Macdonald is right, and that 
with the passage of the Bill all political bitterness wilh 
vanish from Ireland. What then? There is to be a 
Labour party urgent for social legislation. Grant the 
existence of such a party, it will remain a hopeless 
minority. As land purchase develops, the Irish 
Parliament will become more and more a Parlia-. 
ment of small farmers. What chance will factory 
legislation stand in an agrarian assembly? Once. 
again it must be borne in mind that the new 
departures in social policy are not yet out of 
the experimental stage. Employers will certainly be 
found who will argue that they cannot produce if addi- 
tional burdens are laid upon them. The argument is 
bound to impress farmers’ representatives ignorant of 
industry, and anxious to divert to agrarian needs the 
money that would be spent upon inspectorates and alt 
the apparatus of industrial administration. The English. 
reformers found it hard enough to drive the first Factory 
Acts through a House largely of employers at West- 
minster. But their task was child’s play compared 
with that which Mr. Macdonald entrusts to the Irish 
Labour party. Even in Germany the bureaucracy has. 
had to use all its efforts to put labour legislation 
through agrarian Chambers like the Prussian Diet. 
But in Ireland the bureaucracy itself will be under 
agrarian control. 

It is not enough to say that the majority in the. 
Dublin Parliament will be indifferent to the conditions 
of urban labour. There will also be an undercurrent of 
hostility to labour in general. The Dublin Parliament 
will be a Parliament of small farmers who find it 
a little hard to make both ends meet; and proposals to 
improve ‘abour conditions in general, applying to the 
farm labourer no less than to the artisan, will have. 
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Irish rural housing is bad 
There will certainly be 


short shrift at their hands. 
and Irish rural wages are low. 
no improvement under Home Rule. Personal interest 
apart, the average Irishman does not care for 
social reform. In so far as agrarian development 
meant grants in aid from the British exchequer, 
the idea appealed to him. But Ireland has not 
been through the long educative process which 
has at last made the British Parliament approach 
all schemes of sccial amelioration with an initial preju- 
dice in their favour. Moreover, the driving force will 
be lacking. There will be no rural vote to back up the 
industrial North. In a country of small holdings most 
of the labour is done by the family, and the Board of 
‘Trade has even stated that in many districts ‘* agricul- 
tural labourers as a class scarcely exist, except on the 
larger estates’’, which are being broken up by the 
Land Act. 

The real case against the committal of Irish social 
legislation into Irish hands lies not in the possible 
adverse effects on British industry, but in the nature 
of the Irish Parliament. ‘The average man on this 
side of S. George’s Channel has not yet understood 
that the Irish House will be utterly different from any 
Parliament that has assembled in London since 1832. 
It will be opposed by temperament to social reform. 
‘On the other hand, under the Union any forward social 
movement in Ireland finds support and encouragement. 
How many of the social reforms established in Great 
Britain during the past fifty years would have been 
carried by a Home Rule Parliament, not simultane- 
ously but even ten years later? Has Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald read ‘‘ John Bull’s Other Island’’? If 
so, let him consider Haffigan, the small farmer’s horror 
at the idea of paying Patsy Farrell a pound a week ? 


THE NEW FRENCH STRATEGY AND 
THE WAR. 


By E. N. Maupe R.E. C.B. 


OR those who have made a study of the new French 

strategy the past week has provided an absorb- 

ing interest. Again and again I have asked myself— 

Do the Turks know this new system, and is this the true 
explanation of their apparent inaction? 

Before these lines can appear in print we shall prob- 
ably have the answer, and if so it is quite possible that 
peace may be almost in sight, for if indeed Nazim 
Pasha has made this method his own, then, as I write, 
on Thursday morning—allowing for difference of time 
—the Turkish masses perhaps 120,000 strong are 
moving forward to roll up the Bulgarian position from 
Kirk Killisseh to Mustapha-Pasha. 

Somewhere about 1806 Napoleon wrote ‘‘On ne 
manceuvre pas qu’autour d’un point fixe’’, and for 
years people repeated this phrase, merely because the 
Emperor said it, but without any clear apprehension of 
what the saying really contains. In simple English it 
means only that you cannot swing a gate except about 
a pivot, an obvious truism one might think ; neverthe- 
less, not all the learning of the German Staff saved 
them in 1870 from trying to swing their armies without 
any pivot or hinge, and the Allies are following their 
example blindly at the present moment. 

It was not until some fifteen vears ago that it occurred 
to that school of the French Staff, of which General 
Bonnal was the spokesman, to connect up this single 
phrase with other utterances of the great Emperor, to 
see how the one fitted into the other. Then at last the 
whole meaning stood out clearly, and they were able 
to take in at a glance the working of the Emperor’s 
mind and to fathom the secret of his later strategical 
methods which his own contemporaries even had never 
understood. 

Since you cannot manceuvre except about a fixed 
point, the first step must obviously be to find this 
pivot. Now, as between moving field armies this 


problem had always appeared insoluble, for there was 
the “‘ independent will power ”’ of thé enemy to be con- 


sidered, which Clausewitz points out as the greatest 
of all the indeterminable factors that war presents. 
Curiously, no one had ever thought of the analogy of 
the engaging guard”’ in fencing, and its power in 
the hands of a master to paralyse the will of an 
opponent. But Napoleon saw it and _ instinctively 
applied it. Having learnt by his experience in the 
Ulm Campaign of 1805 the utter futility of a cavalry 
screen to hold or fix the enemy, he hit upon the expedient 
of forming his army in four groups at the angles of a 
lozenge, its apex pointing towards the enemy. The 
groups were of about equal strength—60,o00 men or 
thereabouts, complete with cavalry and artillery. 

Wherever the leading group came up with its adver- 
sary, it attacked at once with full determination, its 
mission being not merely to see where the enemy 
stood, but to hold and fascinate his attention. Napo- 
leon was a master-psychologist and knew how the mind 
of the ‘‘ bon général ordinaire’’’? immediately becomes 
fascinated by the combat raging directly under his cye, 
and how he tends to throw his last reserve into the fight 
to obtain some advantage altogether insignificant in 
relation to his preconceived idea of the campaign; and, 
while his adversary remained thus temporarily deprived 
of all volition, he himself prepared to deliver the de- 
cisive blow against the point of his own choice. Whilst 
his general advance was purchasing with its best blood 
the time he needed, the rest of the army swung round 
on the fixed pivot he had thus created, and descended 
with crushing numerical supericrity (often three to one) 
on the flank or centre of his enemy, whichever best 
suited his ulterior purpose or his knowledge of his 
adversary’s dispositions. Provided, then, that his 
advance guard sold their lives at a sufficiently high 
price, there was no escape from this sledge-hammer, 
knock-out blow. 

In this proviso, however, lies the whole crux cf the 
problem. With his war-seasoned cadres, Napoleon 
could always calculate with accuracy just how much 
time they could purchase for him, but with modern 
peace-trained forces no man can predict with even 
approximate precision whether his troops will stand 
long encugh for the execution of this swinging 
manceuvre or not, hence the general reluctance to adopt 
the Napoleonic method; but in the present war the 
Turks have had it in their power to evade this most 
difficult problem by availing themselves of the exist- 
ence of Adrianople and its defences. For them 
Adrianople can take the place of the General Advance 
Guard, and by their advance against it the Allies have 
automatically placed in their enemy’s hands the fixed 
point, which is all that is needed to compass their own 
defeat. 

Whether the Turks have in fact seized their oppor- 
tunity we shall know presently; but the point is this: 
If they have profited by the situation and are fighting 
up to their old form, then not all the reports from their 
aeroplanes can save the Allies, for once the swing of 
the gate has commenced—whether to the right or to 
the left—the distances which separate the several 
columns of the assailants are so great that the swing 
will have been completed and the blow have been 
delivered long before either wing can come to the 
support of the other. 

We find an almost exact parallel to the present posi- 
tion in Napolecn’s action in the defence of Dresden 
towards the close of August 1813. Then as now an 
army of Allies—Austria, Prussia and Russia—was con- 
verging by many roads and from a wide are upon the 
entrenched camp of Dresden. Napoleon waited till the 
heads of the columns were clearing the defiles, and 
then massed three-fourths of his army upon their ex- 
treme right—with the intention of rolling their whole 
line up from right to left—pivoting on Dresden the 
while. 

Bad news from this town, however, compelled him to 
renounce this project, potentially the most fruitful in 
possibilities of any one that he ever formed, and he 
ordered the whole army back to Dresden, riding on in 
advance himself. He reached the bridge over the Elbe 
about 8 ’.M. on 26 August, where he was recognised by 
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the troops and received with loud cries of ‘* Vive 
1’Empereur ”’. 

Precisely at the same time the Allied Sovereigns had 
ridden out to a spur of the ridges which overlook the 
town to witness the marshalling of the troops destined 
for the coming assault. The mist still hung over the 
valley, only the spires of Dresden rising out of the 
veil. Out of this mist they heard the cheers announc- 
ing the Emperor’s return, and in one moment the words 
‘Too late’? were on every lip. Only the King of 
Prussia held out, observing that it was the first time 
since Jericho that a great army had acknowledged defeat 
from the threat of a shout; but his opposition was over- 
ruled, and the Staff separated to prepare orders for the 
retreat. 

Fortunately for Napolecn, the attention of the Siaff 
was so entirely engaged with these orders that they 
forgot to cancel the earlier ones, and the appointed 
signal was given according to the previous programme. 
This gave the Emperor his chance—he repulsed the 
assault easily enough, and then, massing his troops 
during the night beyond the enemy’s left, he crushed 
the outer flank of their line completely. But in the 
night the weather had broken, and their line of retreat 
being still open the Allies escaped comparatively un- 
touched. Nevertheless, from the success which did 
attend this effort, it is clear that had Napoleon perse- 
vered in his first design and launched it, as he intended, 
forty-eight hours sooner, the disaster to the enemy must 
have belonged to the very greatest recorded in history. 


FACTS ABOUT PANAMA. 
By R. B. CunnINGHAME GRAHAM. 


A* Mr. Bryce, so to speak, left untold ‘‘ the story of 
Cambuscan bold’’, in his interesting and well- 
written work on South America, which I had the honour 
of reviewing in your columns, I now address myself 
to the task of filling up the blank. All that Mr. Bryce 
had to say about the Canal itself was of the highést 
interest. His description of the entrance to the bay, 
the wild and intertwined tropical jungle, the gradual 
rise up to Culebra, with the vast panorama of the 
isthmus, the ocean and the islands; all this is worthy 
of the highest praise. The deep Culebra cutting, with 
its myriads of wage-slaves toiling like ants to make a 
waterway for other men to use, just as the Egyptian 
serfs raised up the Pyramids, for sufficient food to 
keep them in good health and give them strength to 
propagate their species, is interesting enough. His 
vision of the scene when a ship shall have mounted 
the Gatun locks and floats in a lake ‘‘ enclosed by rich 
forests of that velvety softness one sees in the tropics ”’, 
out of sight of either sea, as he says in the ‘‘ centre 
of a verdant continent ’’, few but himself could write. 
All that is good ; but when a new republic has arisen in 
three days, just as an atoll island rises from the sea, 
surely no book on modern South America is complete 
without at least a sketch of the way in which the birth 
of the new State was brought about ? 

Mr. Bryce knows as well as I do how disgraceful 
were the means by which the United States fostered 
the rising in Panama and obtained the right to close 
the canal if so they choose, to the whole world, either 
by force or by imposing such a tariff upon foreign 
ships, that none can face the cost. No page in all 
the annals of the basest politico-financial frauds of 
the age is baser than the rise of Panama to be a 
sovereign state . . . sovereign, that is, to the extent 
of having had for a dictator for a few months the 
illustrious statesman Colonel Roosevelt. This is how 
the thing began, and Mr. Bryce, with the diplomatic 
instinct that gives a man the power to make the truth 
appear a lie, sums it up fairly to a certain point. He 
sets forth clearly enough, just in the way that all of 
his profession do when they intend to make the truth 
serve to mislead and mystify the outlines of a case. 
Mr. Bryce tells us how in 1848 some Americans obtained 
a concession from the republic of New G: nada (now 


Colombia) for a railway over the isthmus, from Colon 
to Panama. This railway prospered, even beyond the 
dreams of avarice, and then in 1878 Lesseps conceived 
the idea of a canal to be constructed at sea-level after 
the style of the canal of Suez that had made his name. 

His company collapsed in 1889. A second com- 
pany, formed in 1894, failed in its turn, and in 1904 
transferred its rights and interests, with machinery and 
plans, to the United States. Their Government began 
in 1907 to dig and construct the locks. For some 
time they had wished to obtain a grant from the 
Republic of Colombia of a strip of land in which to 
excavate the canal, but without success ‘‘on any 
reasonable terms ’’. In 1903 a revolt took place (says 
Mr. Bryce with truth) in Panama against the authority 
of Colombia, ‘‘and the new republic of Panama 
forthwith emerged’’. That is all the talented 
writer says abcut the thing, and leaves the public 
to assume that one of the revolts usual in Central 
America had taken place and that the newly con- 
stituted State had forthwith leased a strip of ground 
in perpetuity to the United States. No single word 
is false in all the statement, and yet, left as it is, 
nothing was ever set down by a man, paid by Great 
Britain, and sent to represent her in the capital of the 
country most hostile to her in the world, more 
carefully conceived to prejudice all British interests, 
past, present, or to come. This is how, in reality, 
the State of Panama, the most modern of the republics, 
came into the world. Its birth was monstrous, and it 
itself was not so much an ‘‘ enfant ’’ as an abortion, 
miracle ’’, got between fraud and greed. 

Not long ago, in a public statement (Message to 
Congress), President Roosevelt observed, ‘‘ It must be 
a matter of pride to every honest American proud of 
the good name of his country that the acquisition (sic) 
of the canal in all its details was as free from scandal 
as the public acts of George Washington and of 
Abraham Lincoln’’. After apologies to Washington 
and Lincoln (also in passing to Jonathan Wild the 
Great), let us examine facts. 

On 3 November 1903 news of a reyolution in Panama 
was published in the United States. By a curious coin- 
cidence, it reached New York at noon; but the actual 
revolution did not break out till six o’clock in the 
afternoon in Panama. This instance of prophetic 
insight into events not actually matured is most remark- 
able, taken into consideration with a passage in Mr. 
Senator Chamberlain’s book, ‘‘ A Chapter of National 
Dishonour ’’, from which I take the following : ‘‘ The 
President, according to his published admission, was 
aware as early as October 1903 that the secession of the 
State of Panama was secretly fomented ’’, for he said, 
in a Message to Congress, as Mr. Chamberlain ob- 
serves, that the attempt ‘‘ appeared to be an imminent 
probability ’’. As this was in the last week of October 
1903, and the revolt broke out about a week after he 
made it, we can judge how fair he was to Washington 
and Lincoln when he placed his public actions on a par 
with theirs. 

In his message to Congress of 4 January 1904 
Colonel (then President) Roosevelt says: ‘‘ In view of 
these facts [that is, that there appeared to be an 
imminent probability of revolt in Panama], I directed 
the Navy Department to issue instructions such as 
would insure our having ships within easy reach of 
the isthmus in the event of need arising. . . . On 
2 November [observe the date] the following instruc- 
tions were sent to the commanders of the ‘ Boston’, 
*‘ Nashville’ and ‘ Dixie’: ‘ Maintain free and uninter- 
rupted transit. . . . Prevent landing of any armed 
force, either Government [Colombian] or insurgent, 
within fifty miles of Panama’’’. Immortal shades of 
Lincoln and of Washington, to be appealed to by such 
aman! 

These orders were sent in time of peace between 
Colombia and the United States, orders which stopped 
Colombia from putting down a revolt in her own terri- 
tory, and that whilst the Colombian Senate was in 
session debating on the terms of the sale of a zone of 
land in which America could go on with the works of 
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the canal. Moreover, there were various treaties of 
‘‘peace and amity’’, ‘‘ friendship and good under- 
standing ’’, and the like between the Governments of 
Colombia and the United States. To make this plain, 
and to set forth the reason of these Washington-cum- 
Lincoln actions, we must go back to history, that 
history which Mr. Bryce can write clearly enough 
when it is not his inclination to obscure the facts. 

In 1846 the republic of New Granada, which subse- 
quently came to be called Colombia, being aware that 
her most valuable possession was Panama and that 
she had no means either to dig an interoceanic canal 
herself, or to maintain free transit of the isthmus, 
entered into a treaty with the United States. It 
was entitled ‘‘A treaty of peace, amity, navigation 
and commerce’’. It is too long to quote, as diplo- 
mats have always been a tedious and a long-winded 
folk ; but its main provision says, ‘‘ The United States 
guarantee positively and efficiently to New Granada 
(Colombia, as it now is) . . . the perfect neutrality of 
the before-mentioned isthmus . . . and in consequence 
the United States also guarantee in the same manner 
the rights of sovereignty and property which New 
Granada has and possesses over the said territory ’’. 

The chief object of the treaty was embodied in the 
phrase, ‘‘ That the free transit from the one to the other 
sea may not be interrupted or embarrassed in a future 
time while this treaty exists’’. Thus, if the methods 
of Washington and Lincoln were to be observed, ipso 
facto mutual aid became not only rightful (as Mr. 
Chamberlain puts it) but assured between the two con- 
tracting States. With the internal disturbances of a 
friendly State President Roosevelt had nothing in the 
world to do, except as they might harm American 
citizens or endanger free transit on the isthmus. 
Nevertheless, on 6 November 1903 Colombia was in- 
formed that ‘‘ the President holds that he is bound to 
see that the peaceable traffic of the world across the 
Isthmus of Panama shall not longer be disturbed by 
a constant succession of civil wars ’’. 

Now let us see how much it had really been disturbed 
since 1848. In March 1865 American marines guarded 
the Consulate for thirteen days. In May 1873 Ameri- 
can citizens in Panama were protected by American 
marines and bluejackets for fifteen days. In 1885 
twelve American marines guarded the port for thirteen 
hours. In 1go1 protection was required for fourteen 
days; in 1902 for sixty-two days. Thus during forty 
years transit had been interrupted for one hundred and 
sixty-four days. In no case was there any fighting. 
In four out of the seven instances there was no 
“interruption of transit’’, only an apprehension of 
peril, such as to-day exists in Ulster. Yet, says 
Mr. Chamberlain, President Roosevelt (following the 
methods of Washington and Lincoln) in his dispatch of 
6 November 1903, ‘‘ made it appear as if disturbances 
were perpetual in the State of Panama.’’ Why did he 
do so? __His reason was because in June 1902 the 
President approved what is known as the Spooner Act, 
which Act decided in favour of the canal by Panama, 
to the exclusion of the ‘‘ Nicaragua route ’’. 

Various negotiations led up to the ‘‘ Hay-Herran 
Convention ’’ of 22 January 1903. Its first article 
provides that ‘‘ the Government of Colombia authorises 
the new Panama Canal Company to sell and transfer 
to the United States its rights, privileges, properties, 
and concessions, as well as the Panama Railroad. 

.’’ These and the other provisions of the agreement 
were to come before the Colombian Senate, as was 
natural, to be debated and discussed. 

During the months that followed much _ insolent 
browbeating of Colombia went on, in oblivion of the 
fact that the United States was treating with a friendly 
and an independent State. Moreover, the Hay-Herran 
Treaty provided that ‘‘ the Convention, when signed 
by the contracting parties, shall be ratified in con- 
formity with the laws of the respective countries ”’. 
After long discussion, vehement debate, and postpone- 
ment to an extra session, the American Senate, on 
17 March 1903, ratified the Treaty. After long and 
fierce debates, the Colombian Senate, on 12 August 


1903, refused to ratify and adjourned on 31 October. 
This, too, in spite of many threats and attempts at 
coercion from the United States. The Colombian 
Senate only adjourned its session, for Colombia was 
well aware of the great advantage to herself both of 
the friendship of America and of the canal. 

No doubt she would have ratified the Treaty in a 
subsequent debate; but had she done so President 
Roosevelt would not have been able to pose as having, 
by his own efforts, secured ‘‘ the inestimable blessing ”’ 
of the canal to the United States; but there was more 
behind. A group of cosmopolitan financiers, headed by 
Varilla of the ‘‘ Matin’’ (Paris) and Sullivan-Connell 
of New York, had made a Stock Exchange transaction 
involving forty million dollars to be received from the 
United States, the work to be carried out by French- 
men. Had Colonel Roosevelt waited for the Colombian 
Senate’s adjourned debate this operation would have 
been prejudiced. Therefore a revolt was_ secretly 
fomented by agents from the United States in Panama. 
Open recruiting was allowed against a friendly Power. 
An instrument, in Colonel Huertas (probably a patriot 
of some kind) was found. He happened to be in com- 
mand of the Colombian garrison in Panama. The 
other instrument (under the Rooseveltian providence) 
was one Obaldia, the Governor of the State of Panama. 
What honorarium these gentlemen respectively re- 
ceived no one with certainty can say. My own idea 
is that Huertas got a portrait of President Washington 
and Obaldia one of Lincoln; but it may be that as 
he embodies all the virtues of his two predecessors, 
President Roosevelt was satisfied with sending them 
his own. Somehow or other these gentlemen got up a 
revolt. 

It was not difficult in Panama for men who disposed 
of money to stir up the floating population. Judicious 
bribery, a few harangues, in which the misused words 
Liberty and Patriotism rounded every phrase, a refer- 
ence or two to our beloved natal State and ** nuestras 
madres panamefias’’, free drinks and a veiled show 
of force, and so the trick was done. The news of the 
revolt, as I first said, was known in New York six 
hours before such little fighting as there was broke 
out in Panama. 

This was on 3 November 1903. The day before 
that Roosevelt had issued his astounding ‘‘ fifty-mile 
limit order ’’ to which I have referred. This in a time 
of the profoundest peace between his country and 
Colombia. The news of the revolt reached Washing- 
ton at 9.50 P.M. of 3 November. At 11.18 of the same 
night, one hour and twenty minutes later, orders were 
telegraphed to the commander of the ‘‘ Nashville ’’ to 
‘“make every effort to prevent Government troops 
(that is, Colombian troops) at Colon from proceeding 
to Panama ’’. Thus in eighty-eight minutes after the 
news of the ‘‘ uprising ’’ became known in Washington, 
President Roosevelt laid an embargo on Colombia’s 
troops, preventing them from going to the seat of the 
revolt. 

These were the dealings with a friendly but weak 
Power for which he takes such credit to himself. 
History does not inform us during the interval 
between Gethsemane and his repentance and remorse if 
the false apostle went about bragging of his crime. 

In Panama the Fire Brigade drove about calling out 
‘** Death to traitors!’’ (this is historical) and ‘‘ Long 
live liberty!’’ After a due show of resistance to 
save their faces, the Government soldiers (their 
number was a little under two hundred of all 
arms) ‘‘ all joined the sacred cause’’. This brings 


us to 4 November. On that day the American 
Consul telegraphed from Panama, ‘‘ The troops 


(Colombian) will not be moved’’. At noon of the 
same day President Roosevelt telegraphed to his 
Consul, ‘‘ We shall have a naval force at Panama 
within two days’’. At 7.10 p.m. of the same day 
(the 4th) the Consul telegraphed saying that a pro- 
clamation of independence of the State of Panama had 
been issued and that three persons (probably Huertas, 
Obaldia, and some Zambo from the port) had been 
deputed (by the Fire Brigade?) to form a Government. 
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November the 5th was passed in telegraphing. Upon 
the 6th, at 12.51 p.M., the American Consul in Panama 
received the following : ‘‘ The people of Panama have, 
by an apparently unanimous movement, dissolved their 
connexion with the Republic of Colombia and resumed 
their independence. When you are satisfied that a de 
facto Government, republican in form [gloria hypo- 
crisis in excelsis], and without substantial opposition 
from its own people, has been established in the State 
of Panama, you will enter into relations with it, as the 
responsible Government of the territory ’’. 

To make assurance doubly sure, at 2.45 p.m. of the 
same day a copy of the telegram which President 
Roosevelt had forwarded to the United States Minister 
at Bogota was forwarded to the Consul, in which the 
President ordered the Minister at Bogota to recognise 
the independence of the new-formed Republic of 
Panama. Thus at 12.51, within one day seventeen 
hours and forty minutes from the first proclamation of 
their independence, did President Roosevelt recognise 
that a new republic had come into the world. Sharp 
work, but ‘‘he takes twice who quickly takes’’, as 
Claude Duval, Jack Sheppard, Rob Roy, and Robin 
Hood all knew and practised in their day. These are 
the important facts that Mr. Bryce omitted in his 
book on South America when writing of the last repub- 
lic of the world. They form an interesting appendix 
at the least, and make a book on South America com- 
plete, as showing to what intrigues and perils many 
of the republics are exposed, and that the doctrine of 
Monroe is but a farce, as great a farce as protesta- 
tions by a burglar about the rights of man. 

Lastly, all the above was brought about with 
England standing by and iooking on. We raised no 
protest, and to-day we have received our just reward ; 
the Panama Canal is but a ditch cut in the United States 
instead of being, as it should have been, a waterway 
between two oceans and a blessing to the world. 

All this was done, moreover, by the man who came 
amongst us as our guest and then abused us and our 
methods of colonial government, and to whom party 
leaders on both sides rushed up to thank him for his 
kick. 


THE CITY. 


A GOOD deal of liquidation has been in progress on 

the Stock Exchange this week, but owing to 
‘‘bear”’ repurchases the shares offered were remark- 
ably well absorbed. The settlement is awaited with 
some anxiety. Many weak bulls have been shaken 
out, and more than one professional account has needed 
special assistance. In the fortnight that has passed 
since the brief panic occurred there has been ample 
time for the necessary adjustments by speculators who 
were badly hurt. But brokers can never be quite 
certain as to the solvency of doubtful clients until 
pay-day, and they have sternly discouraged speculative 
operations until the position is clear. Somewhat un- 
expected difficulties developed in Glasgow in the middle 
of the week, but it is understood that the chief source 
of weakness has been patched up. 

There is no doubt that bull commitments have now 
been reduced to small dimensions, and a fairly exten- 
sive bear account has accumulated. The public, on 
the whole, is in the mood to buy stocks, and brokers 
have many “‘ pocket ’’ orders to be executed if another 
sharp slump occurs. This attitude is considered per- 
fectly reasonable by careful and experienced market 
men, but it is desirable that stock purchased should be 
taken off the market. 

The progress of the war so far has been disappoint- 
ing to financial interests. Sentiment may favour the 
Allies, but the business view is that a few decisive 
Turkish successes would mean an early termination of 
active hostilities. 

Monetary conditions are unfavourable to the Stock 
markets, and the advance in the Berlin Bank rate to 
5 per cent. would probably have been made sooner but 
for the desire not to put unavoidable pressure upon 


borrowers. Consols have been depressed by rumours 
of fresh loan operations. The report of an Indian issue 
seems rather premature, but the New South Wales 
Government has decided to raise £1,500,000 in 4 per 
cent. ten-year bonds at 99. The boldness of an appeal 
for funds at an unpropitious moment deserves success. 

The Home Railway market has been surprised by 
an announcement that the Metropolitan Railway is 
going to take over the Great Northern and City line 
just when it was least expected. If the scheme is car- 
ried through the Preferred shareholders of the City 
Company will receive 75 per cent. in Metropolitan 
Ordinary stock and the Deferred shareholders 50 per 
cent. in the same security. This new stock will only 
rank for whatever dividend in excess of 2 per cent. is 
paid by the Metropolitan Company for the next seven 
years. As the Great Northern and City line never 
earned its debenture charges until this year the terms 
seem very fair, especially as it is expected that in course 
of time the Metropolitan dividend will considerably 
exceed 2 per cent. After seven years all the Ordinary 
stock will rank pari passu. 

Canadian Pacifics have been swayed by alternate 
selling pressure and covering purchases. Grand 
Trunks had a traffic increase of £22,245 this week, 
which was £12,000 better than was expected, and the 
chairman’s remarks at the meeting were considered 
favourable. Quotations therefore hardened a little. 
Wall Street felt the effect of European political and 
financial conditions, and business was also hampered 
by the near approach of the Presidential election. The 
crop outlook is excellent, but the steel trade is appa- 
rently not quite so active as recently. 

The latest revolution in Mexico having been speedily 
quelled by President Madero, an early resumption of 
normal traffic on the Mexican Railway will follow. 
The decrease of $57,800 in gross receipts last week 
due to the interruption of the train service was less 
than expected, and the encouraging statements made 
at the meeting caused a recovery in prices. Argentine 
rails are generally easier, but B. A+ and Pacific stock 
was not much affected by the reduction of the divi- 
dend, which had been fully anticipated. A further 
advance in San Paulo has been made despite another 
official denial that the Brazil Railway interests are 
buying for control. 

In the Mining market some difficulties are expected 
at the end of the month settlements here and on the 
Continent, and prices have generally declined. Oil 
shares are rather heavy, with the exception of Ural 
Caspians, which had the benefit of news of a big pro- 
duction from one of the company’s wells. | Rubbers 
have been depressed by lower prices for the commodity, 
but the trade demand continues wonderfully good. 
Business in Industrial securities is very quiet, and is 
not likely to revive before the situation in the Balkans 
becomes more reassuring. 


THE WAR IN THE EVENING. 
By Fitson Younc. 


[ F the evening papers of a fortnight ago were right 
in the emphasis which they gave to the first move- 
ments of the Balkan war and in the adjectives which 
they applied to the first encounters, there must be 
now at least ten million men engaged in a hand-to-hand 
struggle on the Bulgarian frontier. To nothing less 
could the crescendo of events as recorded in the evening 
newspapers have led. It began with ‘* desperate fight- 
ing ’’ when troops had hardly moved; every day 
we were ‘‘on the eve’’ of something stupendous, 
terrifying, and unprecedented in the way of battles; 
and every morning found us very much as we were 
before, without news of any battle at all. As a result, 
now that the fighting has begun, our sense of propor- 
tion has been destroyed ; it will be hard to see events 
in their true relation to one another ; and for the serious 
battles which are likely to take place the newspapers 
will have no words left which have not already been 
used to describe skirmishes and affairs of outposts. 
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News is information with regard to things that 
happen. Newspapers exist for the legitimate purpose 
of announcing and disseminating such information ; but 
the modern newspaper insists upon giving us informa- 
tion with regard to things that have not happened. 
The ideal newspaper is that which reflects and represents 
the day ; which is sensitive, by means of its wide-spread 
network of nerves, to events all over the world; by 
studying which we can acquire some knowledge and 
form some picture of the life and activities of mankind 
from day to day. Now it happens that there are quite 
a number of days which are like one another, in which 
nothing terrifying or amazing takes place; calm days 
when people pursue their ordinary avocations without 
excitement and disturbance. On such days the ideal 
newspaper with regard to its news would be calm, 
uneventful and dull. But that it declines to be. That 
is the only kind of news which it declines entirely to 
communicate. It is a characteristic of our time that 
the public demands a sensation every day, and that the 
newspapers, if they cannot hunt one out, must needs 
manufacture one. On every day there must be some- 
thing to go into big type about—nay, every hour, for 
the evening papers have their successive editions to 
bring out, and everyone must be headed with a contents 
bill which appears to make it a new thing. Sometimes, 
when events are happening very fast, or some move- 
ment in which the public is interested is developing 
rapidly, this is an excellent and useful and quite legiti- 
mate business. But unfortunately the public find ex- 
citement so much more interesting than placid mono- 
tony that the evening newspafers are obliged very often 
to pretend that they have constantly new and important 
information to impart hour by hour when in fact they 
have not. This has nowhere been more clearly 
exemplified than in the case of the Balkan war. Practi- 
cally nothing of importance had, to our knowledge, 
happened up to Thursday afternoon; but according to 
the evening papers most important events had been 
happening in continuous succession. No one knows 
this better than the editor of the ‘‘ Pall Mall 
Gazette ’’, whose notes form by far the most in- 
structive and admirable commentary on the Balkan 
situation which is appearing in the Press. And 
yet the appearance of his paper, as distinguished 
from its actual content, was strangely at variance with 
the accurate, cautious and sceptical nature of the 
critical notes. But his sub-editors are of course fight- 
ing a war on their own account, a war waged day in 
and day out, hour by hour, and it is their business not 
only to give the news of the day, but to persuade the 
man in the street that his copper will be better spent 
in purchasing their paper than in purchasing its rivals. 
The rivals are of course playing the same game; not 
quite so skilfully, and therefore with not quite so much 
success in this matter of unduly stirring up the public 
which is the subject of my homily. The fault is not 
confined to one paper; it is the fault into which the 
journalism of the day is economically forced. The 
misrepresentation is not so much a misrepresentation 
of fact as a misrepresentation of emphasis. Yet 
emphasis is after all a kind of fact. You may tell a 
literal truth in one sentence and by judicious distribution 
of emphasis make it a virtual lie. That is what the 
newspapers are doing about the Balkan war, and what 
they do about every war. They are in an extremely 
difficult position. At one end is the public waiting 
eagerly for news; at the other end is a State of Affairs ; 
and between them lies the efficient and complex 
machinery which modern journalism has devised to con- 
nect the two together. But when the State of Affairs 
remains too long without development the public grows 
impatient. The attitude of being braced up, every 
muscle tense, poised on a spring-board for a dive, is 
not one that can be long maintained. The diver can- 
not wait for the tide to come in. Once he has taken 
up that attitude he must either abandon it and go back 
or else take his dive, whether the water is there to 
receive him or not. And so we dived, from a news- 


paper point of view, into a war which was not yet in 
Of all the newspaper correspondents who 


existence. 


have been sent out I believe not one has reached the 
front or seen an engagement. They are fettered by the 
most efficient censorship which has hitherto been exer- 
cised in war. Their papers clamour for news of some 
kind, and so they sent home what copy and hearsay 
and rumour they could get hold of—and small blame 
to them. But what they sent was not news. The 
simple fact about the war up to last Thursday was 
that there was no news; and when that is the case the 
ideal newspapers would either make that fact its 
principal piece of news, or else relegate the war to the 
third or fourth position of importance until it has de- 
veloped into the region of fact and magnitude. It is 
only a matter of time. With how much greater effect 
would the emphasis then come ; how much more heart- 
searching would be the headlines; how much more 
thrilling the placards! As it is, the notes of exclama- 
tion have been all used up, and can only be repeated ; 
so that when some vast human collision dees take place 
it will have to be treated from the newspaper point of 
view as being of equal importance with the first little 
raids of the bands of armed peasants in the hills. 

I do not pretend to be superior to sensation; I enjoy 
the daily battle of the placards, and all that makes 
journalism living and in touch with its day. I only 
feel that by consistent exaggeration the true, stagger- 
ing proportion of things is often obscured; that the 
truth is much more exciting, on the whole, than fiction ; 
and that anticipation of the facts, however intelligent, 
tends to make them seem a little less real when they 
come. 


ART AND CULTURE IN AMERICA. 
By C. H. BAKER. 


HE least attractive side of middle-class Americans 
is the facet they turn outward, their lack of 
culture. This lack becomes oppressive when encoun- 
tered at close quarters and en bloc. The ordinary 
middle-class American (I do not allude to travelled 
cultured citizens) is a distressing man to travel with 
in an already unclean railroad car; he is disturbing in 
club smokerooms; he chews gum; and advertises it 
with monstrous flashing letters and the illumined out- 
line of a barmaid’s face that shuts one eye by clock- 
work. No stupider sight can be imagined than the 
grave, set faces of prosperous educated men, whose 
jaws also seem wound up to champ independently of 
their owners’ consciousness ; young ladies masticating 
candies as they shop perform a little more intelligently. 
These marked personal habits, as I have said, are 
turned outward to the visitor, as is the spontaneous 
brusqueness of people who are too hustled to have any 
use for gentler manners. Beneath this uncultured 
crust, of course, is a kindliness and a sense of generous 
hospitality which we in England but rarely approach ; 
but that does not come in this context. 

If the American’s lack of culture works out in these 
personal habits, which not even a_ bigoted patriot 
would honestly defend, in larger matters it issues in 
New York architecture, in the fantastic shapes of 
Woolworth, Flat Iron and Metropolitan Assurance 
buildings, and in the sprawling vulgarity of illumi- 
nated signs that by day and night abominably remind 
one of physical material functions. These obvious 
excrescences are but symbols of a crude materialism 
asserted at the expense of fitness. They are not, 
indeed, exclusively American, but that again is irre- 
levant. 

Buildings of seven hundred feet high on a ground 
length of some seventy feet or so are the most com- 
plete statement of utilitarian expediency and mechani- 
cal engineering yet made. Some earnest writers 
would assure us that thus and thus arose the architec- 
ture of Egypt and Greece. However that may be, the 
unscrupulousness of commerce in dodging problems of 
ground rent and over-population has reduced the lower 
end of New York to chaotic extravaganza. Viewed in 
the best light, this South End suggests combined 
experiments of many architects all driven mad by cease- 
less competitive designs for churches, asylums, and 
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factory chimney shafts. The designer of the Wool- 
worth Building seems to have had added to his over- 
burdened brain a commission to decorate a wedding 
cake. 

Against this background of sheer materialism but 
little influenced by the gentler ways of women, and 
stimulated to hustle by the constant spectacle of rush- 
ing, clattering elevated cars and snapping electric 
signs, the middle-class New Yorker might go down 
the ages, to the very bottom of America’s decline and 
fall, an uncultured and rather distressing person. But 
what if his background were to change? It seems to 
me that two powerful energies are working to produce 
this change, and it is at least pardonable to wonder 
whether the fruit of their endeavour and achievement 
will not be the culture of Americans. These energies 
are the true art collectors and galleries, and those 
citizens whose high hope it is that finally New York 
(the other cities will not be behind) shall shine forth 
a smokeless city of imperially splendid architecture. 
These citizens are blessed in having in their service 
the most vitally inspired artists in America, and prob- 
ably in the world, to-day—their architects who, by the 
way, are not usually called artists in America. The 
painters and sculptors are not as yet a significant body ; 
Abbey’s so-called wall decorations and Saint-Gaudens’ 
statuary are so far the ineffectual standard in such 
things. 

American collectors are for the most part genially 
under-estimated by us whom they despoil. We insist 
upon the newness of their riches and their total inability 
to care for what they win. In truth, however, they 
are really cultured people, or determined to become 
so. Their attitude in this is strikingly an improve- 
ment on that of people who trade ancestral treasures, 
which they barely ever look at and for whose compre- 
hension they run no risk of brain fag. The collectors 
in America are mainly public-spirited men and women, 
sparing no effort to adjust the balance between 
America, who has no artistic heritage or standard of 
zsthetics, and Europe, heir to the art of centuries. 
Designing that their collections shall ultimately be 
public property, these collectors are far more anxious 
that their legacies shall be really good than that the 
sums they paid shall be an advertised halo. There is, 
indeed, something winning and pathetic in the anxiety 
of a millionaire of enormous business and administra- 
tive genius to learn whether he is really getting to 
understand and commune with the mysteries of true 
art and is really leaving something precious wherewith 
to stimulate his countrymen. 

The second energy perhaps making for this ultimate 
change of background is the splendid architectural 
curiosity and enterprise so marked now in New Eng- 
land. A decade that in New York alone has produced 
S. John the Divine’s Cathedral, the Library, and the 
two new railway stations and the new City Offices is 
certainly remarkable. Even if it be possible to criticise 
the Pennsylvania Station as a little self-consciously 
magnificent and ‘‘ swell’’, that does not deny its 
builders’ sincerity and enthusiasm to contribute some- 
thing wonderful, scaring and honest to architecture. 
The yet incomplete Grand Central Station has the same 
fine purpose and ambition, with a fuller restraint, so 
far as one can judge. To the building of these stations 
has been given the seriousness and height of aim that 
went to make great temples; returning one dreads 
the grimy spectacle of London termini. I should add 
for those who know it not that the policy of the 
Pennsylvania Railway (and I believe the Grand Central 
Station) has abolished steam locomotives within New 
York, and that the trains themselves are kept to their 
own subterranean quarters, remote from the great 
clean dining-rooms and waiting-halls. In such fane- 


like precincts one hesitates to light a pipe or fling away 
the match; actions more uncleanly surely must be 
impossible in any decent class of citizen. 

S. John’s Cathedral luckily has a site ‘‘ away up 
town ’’, on which it will never, I hope, have to strive 
for light, air and repose against advertisements for 


chewing gums and aperients, or monstrous box-like 
‘**lofts’’, relentlessly ruled off by fifty layers of win- 
dows. The older churches, modelled on English 
Perpendicular, have long since disappeared down in 
the crevasses between ordinary twenty-storey blocks. 
S. John’s, in the purer northern part, has the advantage 
of dominating in an atmosphere of aloof restraint. 
I cannot prophesy its ultimate effect; at present it 
strikes me as one of the most adequate buildings of 
modern architecture; noble, tranquil, hieratic. 

With buildings of this high spirit (which is echoed 
in other cities of New England, in the Medical Schools 
at Boston and the John Hay Library in Providence, 
Rhode Island) taking an important place in New York 
architecture, and with prodigal expenditure ungrudged, 
may our descendants not see this dream of imperial 
beauty materialised? Then in those dim, happy days, 
against a background of noble aspiration, nobly ordered 
cleanliness and design, will sky-scraping freaks, sky- 
excluding and defiling blocks, and chewing-gum flash- 
signs be tolerated? Will the elevated railways grind 
and clatter through avenues of stately masterpieces? 
Will people masticate and hustle and do other little 
things, that at present strike one, in that setting of 
spacious dignity and garnished spotlessness? If all 
these things persist in the far-distant circumstances of 
imperial New York the American’s famous sense of 
humour at least will have become extinct. I dare not 
hope that this last item too will change; but all is 
possible, even a dignified and literate American Press. 


A VERY GREAT PRIG. 
By Joun PALMER. 


“A ND besides all this’’, said the agent to Lord 

Byron in a famous anecdote, ‘‘ Mr. Macready 
is a very moral man.”’ 

‘* Ha!” said Byron, ‘‘ I suppose he asks five pounds 
a week more for that !”’ 

Certainly it was a spite of fortune that drove 
Macready to the stage. Macready would simply have 
loved to be a justice of the peace, living upon an in- 
herited estate, not too far from London, with leisure 
to moralise the spectacle, to read good books, to exer- 
cise his children in classics and agreeable conduct. He 
hated actors and managers. It invariably made him ill 
to see his name upon a play-bill. He was always look- 
ing for a chance of escape from the theatre. At the age 
of forty he writes in his diary: ‘‘ Could not help wish- 
ing for the quiet of a country life as I passed a very 
neat villa here, that I might dedicate my remaining 
years to the culture of my own mind and the careful 
education of my children’s’’. When Macready was 
at Rugby he told Dr. Inglis that he very much disliked 
the thought of his father’s profession ; he wanted to go 
to the Bar. But his father’s breakdown as a provincial 
manager inevitably called him, at the age of fifteen, to 
the rescue. Later he thought of escaping into 
Orders ; but still the pinch of necessity kept him to the 
hateful stage. Later still, when he was already a 
famous man, he hoped to be made Reader of Plays to 
the Lord Chamberlain. This was precisely as if Sir 
Herbert Tree or Mr. Dennis Eadie should envy the 
emoluments and dignity of Messrs. Brookfield and 
Bendall. Finally, at the top of his profession and in 
the fulness of his powers, Macready retired into the 
country for twenty years, and never again entered a 
London theatre. The moment of his retirement was 
perhaps the only happy one of his professional career. 
At last he could dine as a gentleman. With Bulwer 
Lytton in the chair ; apologies from the Prince Consort 
for his absence; an ode in his honour from Lord 
Tennyson; Bunsen, the Prussian Minister, speaking to 
a toast; Thackeray at his elbow; and a substantial 
‘* cottage ’” at Sherborne, to which he might withdraw 
on the following day—Macready might at last feel that 
he was really a proud and happy man. There was no 
mistaking his pride. That could scarcely be improved. 
In February 1850 Macready had played Brutus at Royal 
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Command; and when the play was done Charles Kean 
courteously sent to congratulate him. Macready’s 
answer was that all messages must be sent to him 
through his solicitor. Apropos of this same Royal per- 
formance we read in his diary that on receiving the 
Royal order he ‘‘ intimated ’’ to the Queen’s messenger 
that if he was to play for two nights, it must be in some 
other character than Hotspur. 

But the occasion of this article is less Macready the 
actor than Macready the man, as revealed in the cele- 
brated diaries.* Putting aside the interest of these 
remarkable pages as throwing light upon life and letters 
in the period between 1830 and 1850, they are a really 
amazing study of the prig in difficulties. | Macready 
was a born moralist, and his distemper was aggravated 
by his profession, and the thoroughness with which his 
practice frequently contradicted his principles. *‘ Re- 
flected ’’, he writes 6 August 1833, ‘‘on Bulwer’s 
recommendation of kicking as a cure for calumny. I 
look calmly and dispassionately on the irrationality of 
such reprisals. . . . Where an insult is offered you by 
an unworthy person, your best triumph is an exhibition 
of utter indifference; the sting is harmless, if the flesh 
it wounds is not in an inflammatory state.’’ This was 
Macready who took his infamous manager, Mr. Bunn, 
by the throat in ’36; and filled London with placards 
of the ‘‘ Age’’: ‘‘ Great Fight : B—nn and M ye, 
Oh, the anguish that followed! ‘‘ My character as a 
gentleman is fallen from its high estate ’’, he moans; 
and later he breaks into the following lament: ‘‘ What 
may be the further result of this most miserable forget- 
fulness of decency, pride, and station on my part I 
cannot tell; but, if it were for ourselves to judge of 
the proportioning punishment to crime, I should be 
disposed to say my sufferings have exceeded my offence. 
I know, however, that it is not so—that the great law 
of morality fits the torture to the crime, and I, at the 
age I have reached—My God! My God! Can I ever 
be forgiven? Can I ever think without sickening 
shame of my insane conduct? Forgive me, oh my 
God! And you, my blessed and beloved children, pity 
while you condemn this intemperate ebullition of your 
unhappy parent, who has so deeply sunk his own repu- 
tation and thereby prejudiced your interests’’. Here 
is the real agony of a proud, fastidious man, the fer- 
vour of whose cry alone redeems it. A prig of so tragic 
an intensity is very nearly a great man. Macready 
never laid violent hands upon his managers and critics 
after this ; but he was no wiser in accepting and aggra- 
vating a quarrel. We must partly lay to his account 
the unhappy seventeen citizens of New York shot down 
in the riot from which Macready barely escaped with 
his life. Yet he was full to the end of wise maxims 
and bitter repentance for violence and passion. 

Needless to say, Macready was the perfect husband 
and father. His happiest hours were at home. His 
love for his wife and children was as intense as his 
remorse for Mr. Bunn. Away on tour in April 1835 
he hears of a slight illness at home, and writes: 
‘ Received a letter from dearest Catherine telling of 
darling Willie’s head. The news quite struck me 
down, making me quite faint and sick’’. On this 
same tour, as often happened in spite of his near escape 
from positive ugliness, he was troubled with the 
advances of a lady. ‘‘ This evening ’’, he writes, ‘‘ I 
was surprised with a billet-doux, which ought to have 
found its way to the fire before me, instead of suggest- 
ing amusement to my vanity and curiosity. It is 
harder for a player to be a wise man than for most of 
his fellow creatures.’? Macready does not seem once 
to have yielded to, or even felt, the temptation to be 
faithless. On the moral character of the stage in his 
day he writes with wisdom and candour : “It is not my 
thought or wish to throw a stone at frailty; but I feel 
the slang of the Press on the unimportance of private 
character to a performer to be as false in fact as it is 
disgusting in principle. All are so far honest or hypo- 


7 “The Diaries of William Charles Macready "’ Editei by 
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critical as to render virtue homage by applauding it 
in a theatre; and what mind of common decency but 
must feel pain at listening to asseverations of purity, 
sentiments of delicacy, and solemn protestations of 
truth and fidelity, which Heaven is called to witness 
and record, from a wanton’s lips? ’”’ 

Macready’s care and conscience in the practice of 
his profession were undoubted. He seemed perfectly 
to know that he lacked the demonic genius of Kean; 
but he easily outdistanced every contemporary in the 
intellectual quality of his interpretations. He had to 
a wonderful degree the power of self-criticism. Few 
days are allowed to pass in the diaries without his own 
dry and impartial comment upon his performance of 
the evening. These criticisms are inhumanly detached. 
Opening the diaries at random we read: ‘* Acted Mac- 
beth to a very fair house, but indifferently ; there was 
a want of self-possession in the performance that caused 
an exuberance of physical effort which never can have 
a proper effect when perceptible to an audience. There 
were precipitation and stress throughout ’’. Macready, 
by continually watching himself in this critical manner, 
was continually improving. | He seems to have left 
little to instinct or inflation. He disdained to act 
merely from a full stomach: ‘ Rose ‘late’’, we read 
in the diaries, ‘‘ and omitted dinner in order to have 
my powers more at command during my _ perform- 
ance’. All was carefully read and prepared, even his 
‘‘bursts’’. He brought to his study of great parts a 
mind stored from the best books, classical and modern. 
He was a great reader; and he narrowly observed 
men and women. Had he looked upon them less as 
the opportunity for moral reflexions, he would have 
better profited from his observation. Always he was 
a moralist first; anything else afterwards. He moral- 
ised not only upon great matters, as when he fell so 
furiously upon Mr. Bunn. Any little mistake or inci- 
dent of the road might serve. Thus we read in the 
diaries : ‘‘ 1 gave too much to the porter at the coach ; 
this is a very silly fault, and a wrong to any poor 
creature that may need one’s charity’’. When 
Macready lay too long in bed in the morning, he would 
walk to town as a penance, ‘‘ redeeming part of the 
day from general censure by using it in the wholesome 
exercise of the body’’. This is an exasperating, but 
not altogether an unlovable man; and in the bulky 
diaries, covering nearly twenty years of his active life, 
we may know him even better than we know Johnson— 
almost as well as we know Pepys. 


LETTERS FROM WILDER SPAIN. 
By CoLoNEL WILLOUGHBY VERNER. 


THE MYSTERIOUS CAVE REVISITED. 
(Second and concluding letter.) 


A the many problems which had confronted 

me when exploring the cave during the last two 
years was the presence of such enormous masses of 
broken pottery in certain branches of it. These frag- 
ments were not strewn broadcast, but were to be found 
in heaps amid the deep wet soil of the slopes adjacent 
to some of the subterranean pools in the lower portions 
of the galleries or branches of the larger caves. 
Although the vast majority of the broken fragments 
we came across gave but little idea of the size or shape 
of the vessels of which they had once formed a part, 
now and again we found a portion of the lip or the 
shoulder of a jar, and from these, as well as from frag- 
ments in which were pierced handles capable of carrying 
a rope, it was possible to reconstruct roughly the form 
of the originals. These jars must have been of two 
sizes and roughly spherical in shape, with diameters 
of ten to fourteen inches, and necks two to four inches 
high and five to seven inches wide, and must have been 
capable of holding two to five gallons, weighing when 
filled twenty-five to fifty pounds. We found the remains 
of some of these in recesses near the pools, placed in 
a manner suggestive of collecting water as it dropped 
from the limestone crags above. These large jars 
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were all of rough brown pottery. There were also 
remains of smaller ones, evidently used as drinking-cups, 
54 inches in diameter and 3? inches deep. These were 
in black pottery and very much thinner. All these 
signs pointed to the fact that at some prehistoric period 
these caverns had been used for collecting and storing 
water. Probably enough in those remote times an 
adequate water supply in these desolate hill-tops ranked 
high among the wants of the inhabitants, and it would 
be easy to imagine occasions, during wars, for example, 
when women and children, and likely enough the 
men also, might have sought safety in the remote 
recesses of these intricate caverns, when a good store 
of water would be absolutely indispensable. At any 
rate, as the Abbé Breuil aptly remarked, no men would 
carry such heavy earthenware jars about these slippery 
crags in the darkness ‘‘ pour s’amuser’’! Hence there 
can be little doubt that pre-historic man was in the 
habit of ‘‘ laying down’”’ a good supply of water much 
as his latter-day descendants, if they are wise, fill their 
cellars with wine. This pottery is, in the opinion of 
experts who have seen fragments of it, of a very much 
later date than are the wall-paintings and the human 
bones, and it has been ascribed to some re-occupation 
of the cave, possibly in the Bronze Age, since the style 
of the pottery is similar to that known to be of the 
Bronze period. The Abbé gave his opinion that the 
pottery, although pre-historic, undoubtedly belonged to 
an age long subsequent to that when the first occupants 
of the cave existed. He also called my attention to the 
significant fact that in the more remote caves, where 
we found both human and animal remains, there was 
no broken pottery, save in a single instance. This 
was one of these small drinking-cups, which was found 
by us in such dramatic circumstances that they may 
be worth recording. In one of the smaller branches of 
the lower cave, and within about eighty yards of the 
spot where I had found most of the earliest human 
remains, an enormous mass of rock had become 
detached from the roof above and fallen on a heap of 
lesser rocks below in such a manner as nearly to fill 
up the whole chamber, leaving at places only the 
narrowest passages between it and the surrounding 
walls. The Abbé took one side of this mass of wall 
and I the other, examining as usual, with the aid of 
our acetylene lamps, every cave and cranny for human 
remains, and every smooth piece of rock for ‘‘ letras ’”’ 
or drawings. 

The big central mass, which measured perhaps twenty 
feet by thirty feet, was at places perched on other fallen 
masses, leaving small sinuous passages between them, 
often too small to enter and at other places only a foot 
or two in height. Crawling and worming ourselves 
through these, when almost exactly under the centre 
ot the great mass of fallen rock we reached opposite 
ends of a small pool of clear water, less than a foot 
in depth. The Abbé called to me to come to his side, 
and, crawling round through the soft wet mud and 
shallow puddles to where he was crouching, he 
showed me a small black bow! placed on a rock 
alongside the deepest part of the pool, obviously 
by somebody who had been in the habit of drinking 
there. On trying to lift the cup we found it 
had become attached to the stalagmite formation, and 
in fact formed part of it on one side. In his attempt 
to detach it, he was fain to break off and leave a large 
fragment behind. This cup is now in the British 
Museum. 

Naturally enough, the point upon which I was most 
anxious to obtain the Abbé’s opinion was on the general 
accuracy of the ‘‘ readings’’ which I and my com- 
panions had given of the drawings of animals, reptiles, 
and much else. As might be expected, we found a 
considerable difference when we examined these draw- 
ings with brilliant acetylene lamps compared with 
our previous inspections of them by candles and small 
lanterns. One of the first things we now saw was 
that in many places there were a series of pictures, 
one on the top of another, obviously drawn at 
different periods, and this alone accounted for the 


difficulty that we had found, and that everybody will 
always find, in deciphering many of these ancient wall 
paintings. Thus it was that where, to my unpractised 
eye,. I saw only one drawing before me, he demon- 
strated that I was looking sometimes at no less than 
four, superimposed one on another, a red on a yellow, 
a black on a red, and at places some rough rock-carving 
over all. The Abbé assured me that this habit of draw- 
ing one picture on top of an earlier one was to be seen 
in almost every place he had visited, notably in the 
famous caves of Altamira. He then, with wonderful 
skill, picked out the general outline of one picture thus 
drawn on top of another, indicating with his finger the 
shape and form of certain lines which to the uninitiated 
conveyed so little. Rapid as were his movements, and 
difficult as were some of these indications to follow, it 
was marvellous how, out of the seeming chaos of black, 
red and yellow markings on the fissured and stained 
rocks, he would create an animal, and how, when once 
he had done so, it stood out from all else around it, 
clear and unmistakable. It all seemed so plain when 
he thus made it clear to me. In some instances he 
showed me where I had misread a drawing owing to 
this confusion of figures, but he instantly identified 
every drawing we came across from the sketch made 
by me during the last two years, which I had shown 
him prior to our visit. . 

Especially interesting was his reading of the drawing 
which I had likened to that of some great aquatic 
reptile or Plesiosaur, of which a rough sketch was 
given in the Sarurpay Review. This, under the bright 
light now cast upon it, resolved itself into two or pos- 
sibly three super-imposed pictures, the main features 
of which were a big horned beast about four or five 
feet in length with a huge serpent over twelve feet long 
drawn along its back, the two combining to make the 
uncanny creature with long projecting neck and tail 
which had puzzled us so much. We got good photo- 
eraphs of these, as well as a tracing of the whole rock 
surface, which the Abbé intends to reproduce in his 
monograph. Perhaps, however, the most interesting 
of the Abbé Breuil’s explanations was why the best and 
most elaborate drawings were made in small caverns 
difficult of access and hidden away in unlikely corners. 
This particularly applied to the small cavern with the 
mass of drawings which I described in my fifth letter 
last year. He is convinced that this place and others of 
a like nature were selected by pre-historic man for the 
very reason of their remoteness and consequent privacy, 
and were of the nature of a ‘‘ sanctuary’’ or ‘* holy 
place ’’ of sorts which were not to be seen every day 
or by everybody. When asked whether he imagined 
that the cave-dwellers often visited such places, he 
replied, ‘‘ Probably, now and again, at intervals, much 
as some people go to church ’’. 

As already stated, we found the caves very dry this 
year, whilst at other times there had been con- 
tinuous streams and small cascades of water dropping 
from the roof. Another local change we observed was 
of a totally different nature. Upon reaching the famous 
gallery where we had first discovered the pictures we 
became aware of the fact that since our last visit others 
had penetrated into the cave. For on the smooth pale 
yellow rock surface of the arched roof, almost immedi- 
ately above some of the most interesting of these mar- 
vellous drawings, and surrounded by others which had 
thus endured for countless thousands of years, we found 
fresh marks obviously made by the greasy smoke from 
candles. That these were not accidental was proved 
by a name of four nine-inch letters drawn with candle 
soot. True, we were seeking for traces of the handi- 
work of pre-historic savages, but this new discovery 
was beyond words. Well did the Abbé remark, ‘* Vraie- 
ment, c’est brutal, c’est un véritable sauvage’?! To 
which sentiment, I feel weil assured, all who read this, 
save the savage himself and his miserable companions, 
will agree. _ Subsequent inquiries have proved that 
‘‘the savage’’. hailed from Gibraltar, and that, in 


_ defiance of my earnest request that the place might be 
‘left untouched until I could arrange for its proper ex- 


ploration by scientific men (a request which, I may add, 
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had been most chivalrously observed by others who 
were most anxious to view its wonders), he had elected 
to follow up my trail and commit this gross act 
of vandalism. The shame that one feels that such 
a thing could be done by a fellow countryman is 
at least mitigated, for me, in that the culprit was 
not a British officer. It is some consolation to add that 
the Abbé has been at great trouble to remove these 
traces of modern barbarism, and that he has succeeded 
in doing so without in any way damaging the pre- 
historic drawings which they defiled so wantonly. But 
the name of the criminal will endure for all time, for 
the Abbé found it cut deep in the surface of a sheet 
of rock in another part of the cavern! 

Since it was important to ascertain the actual extent 
and form of the many ramifications of the cavern, I 
undertook the task of making a rough survey of 
it, and with the aid of a compass to observe direc- 
tions and a long ‘‘ garrocha’’, or bull-herd’s stick, to 
measure distances and heights, I completed this in 
about three days. In the course of this work several 
very interesting facts were ascertained; the most im- 
portant being that in bygone ages there had _ been 
unquestionably easy access to the cavern at a point over 
a hundred yards from the present entrance. This was 
demonstrated beyond doubt, an external cavern about 
thirty-five feet in depth almost meeting one of the long 
subterranean caverns, the mass of rock separating the 
two being only a few feet in thickness, and both pas- 
sages being almost on the same level. Here Professor 
Obermeier and Sefior Cabré set to work vigorously to 
dig down and endeavour to recover some trace of the 
ancient passage, but without avail. But in this work 
they came across several neolithic implements, bone 
arrowheads and borers, and a mass of broken red 
pottery with ornamented patterns, neither of which we 
had found hitherto. Some idea of the extent of the 
caverns may be gathered from the fact that their linear 
measurements amounted to over one thousand yards. 
Their vertical range was not great, the lowest portion 
where I found the dwarf’s bones being only about one 
hundred and fifty feet below the entrance, whilst the 
highest portions were not much more than eighty feet 
above it. 

The net results of our explorations this year w¢re 
thus the determining of the limits of the cavern by 
following up every branch until barred by masses of 
stalagmite or rock. At the very furthest extremity 
we came upon a circular shaft about twenty feet across 
and not less than a hundred and fifty feet in depth, 
judging from the time taken by falling stones to reach 
water at the bottom. 

Among fresh drawings discovered the most remark- 
able were those of some huge fish, one over five feet 
in length, drawn in black with remarkable vigour and 
showing a peculiar tail with a sharp pointed upper 
fluke and a rounded lower fluke like the rudder of a 
sailing lifeboat. 

We also came across many traces of the occupation 
of the caverns in pre-historic days by the long-extinct 
cave bear. The Abbé had described to me how these 
beasts were wont to leave the marks of their claws 
on the walls of the caves where they dwelt, since they 
were in the habit of feeling their way in the total dark- 
ness, and he had assured me that we should find traces 
of them where the passages were narrow or tortuous. 
And so it proved, for we came upon many of their 
claw-marks in bunches of ‘‘fives’’. At one place 
they were some seven feet above the floor of the 
cavern, evidence of the size and reach of these beasts. 
But what impressed me more than all else I had seen 
in this mysterious cave, more than the bones of the 
dwarfs or the weird symbols or even the wonderful 
drawings, was the fact that at places these sharply 
cut claw-marks had, without question or any possible 
doubt, been made by the bears at some time subsequent 
to the days when the artists had been at work. For 
there unmistakably before our eyes we saw these ancient 
drawings in black sharply cut across and at places oblite- 
rated by the claws of these wild beasts, who disappeared 


from the face of the earth ages ago. Had these claw- 
marks been made by bears during any known period 
of our history the Abbé assured me that we should 
also have found similar traces of the brutes on the floor 
of the cavern wherever there were more recent sur- 
faces of rock. But of such marks there were none, 
which he declared was proof positive that the marks 
we saw were made in pre-historic times. As I looked 
at these weird evidences of the presence of savage 
beasts in these remote depths in the heart of the moun- 
tain I recalled the words of Professor Sollas, in his 
fascinating book on ‘‘ Ancient Hunters’’, when he 
describes how a traveller in these unrecorded ages of 
our earth's existence who ventured to take shelter in a 
cave ‘‘ might encounter the terrible cave bear, larger 
than any existing species, or an animal still more 
terrible, no other than man himself !”’ 


** COON-CAN.”’ 
By W. DALTon. 


T has been quite interesting, and somewhat amusing, 
to read the various far-fetched theories which have 
been published in sundry newspapers, during the last 
few months, as to the origin of the so-called ‘‘ new ”’ 
card game of Coon-Can, and particularly as to the 
derivation of the name. The popular idea seems to be 
that the game was recently invented in America, and 
that it was called Coon-Can because any “ coon can ”’ 
play it. This explanation of the name is distinctly 
ingenious, although hopelessly wrong. Then one 
writer indulged in flights of fancy of his own, and 
attempted to give a sort of Eastern flavour to the game 
by spelling it ‘‘ Kuhn-Kahn”’, and he actually pub- 
lished a short treatise on it under that title. Yet 
another writer endeavoured to work up a connexion 
between the game of Coon-Can and an improper French 
dance of the last generation known as the ‘‘ Can-Can”’. 
I need hardly say that one and all of these theories 
are mere guesswork, and very wide of the mark. 

The modern game of Coon-Can is nothing more nor 
less than an adaptation of the old Spanish game of 
Conquian—derived from the Spanish word Conquién 
—‘‘ with whom ’’. The game was taken over by the 
Spaniards to Mexico, where it is largely played at the 
present time under the slightly altered name of 
** Conquain ’’. 

‘texico was the real home of the game, but it soon 
spread to the neighbouring American States, especially 
Texas, where it has become a sort of standard card 
game. From Texas it no doubt spread to other States, 
but, as far as I know, it never became popular in the 
Eastern States, and certainly it never did so in New 
York. The fact that no American text-book on the 
game, and no authorised code of laws, was ever pub- 
lished, proves conclusively that it was never taken up 
by the New York clubs. 

As regards the name, the transition from Conquain 
to Coon-Can is so obvious that no historical research 
is necessary to explain how it came about. 

We have no record as to when, or by whom, Coon- 
Can was first introduced into England. It made its 
first bow to the public at the Bath Club in Dover Street. 
It would seem that the card-playing members of the 
Bath Club, like the Corinthians of old, are ever on the 
look-out for some new thing. To them we owe the 
introduction of Auction Bridge into England. Now 
we are indebted to them for Coon-Can, and who can 
say what further benefits—or the reverse—they may 
have in store for us. 

Coon-Can took some time to become generally known 
in England. It was played for a short time at the 
Portland Club for high points, but then the committee 
stepped in and decided, quite rightly, that it was a 
gambling game and opposed to the rules of the club, 
and it was promptly forbidden. It was also seriously 
played for a time at the Travellers’ Club in Paris, but 
there it died a speedy and natural death. It has really 
no pretensions to rank as a club game—that is, as a 
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scientific card game. It makes an excellent family 
game—a round game—easy to learn, and requiring no 
great card skill to play, but that is all that there is 
in it. It is very similar to a round game which was 
familiar to many of us in our childhood, called ‘* My 
Bird Sings’’. I am sure that many of my readers 
must have played this game in their nurseries. Coon- 
Can is not quite the same game, but it is played on the 
same lines, and it bears a strong resemblance to ‘* My 
Bird Sings ’’. 

The Mexican game Conquain was originally a game 
for two players, played with a Spanish pack of forty 
cards—that is, with the eight, nine, ten of each suit 
deleted. When the game became popular in Texas the 
formation of the pack was altered by deleting the 
knave, queen, king, instead of the eight, nine, ten, 
so as to leave an uninterrupted sequence from the ace 
to the ten. In other respects the game remained the 
same. It was still a two-handed game, and still played 
with a pack of only forty cards. In this form there 
would, undoubtedly, be a considerable element of skill 
in the game. The pack being so small, it would be 
easy for a good card-player to remember all the cards 
which were out, and to form a fairly accurate estimate 
of what his opponent was going for. This, however, 
would by no means suit the gambling requirements of 
the present day. The trend of modern card games is 
to minimise the value of skill in playing the cards, 
and to impart a gambling element into every game. 

The English game of Coon-Can can still be played 
by two players, but it is usually played by four, or even 
more. Instead of one small pack of forty cards, it is 
now played with two full packs of fifty-two cards each, 
with the addition of two Jokers, so that there is very 
little scope in it for the exercise of skill, or even of 
memory. As a round game, with a cheery party, it 
is a pleasant and amusing means of spending an hour 
or two, but as a scientific card game it has no place. In 
my next article I will explain in detail how the gamé 
should be played. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
STATE-AIDED IMPORTS. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Junior Constitutional Club 
22 October 1912. 

Sir—Your correspondent ‘‘ Protection’’ in last 
week’s issue says that I should be pilloried for writing 
in a previous issue : ‘* Every year will see more untaxed 
wheat coming into the country and more being grown 
here ’’—of course under Tariff Reform policy, on 
which I was writing. He goes on to say: ‘‘ The Tariff 
Reform League exists confessedly for the protection of 
British industries, but deliberately excludes agriculture, 
the most important industry of all’’. 

So far from excluding agriculture, the Tariff Com- 
mission appointed a special committee to consider : 
(1) The effect on present agricultural conditions of the 
proposals; (2) whether any modification in detail is 
desirable, and what such should be, having due regard 
to the general interests of the community ; and (3) the 
best way in which the interests of the manufacturing 
and agricultural industries where they conflict can be 
harmonised. This committee’s report was published, 
and is now in its second edition. 

In the report it was stated that at the same time 
or subsequent to the introduction of the reform a system 
of co-operation and light railways should be taken in 
hand specially to benefit agriculture. Mr. Chamber- 
lain, at his meeting at Welbeck, made a special point 
to an audience mostly agricultural of the tax on flour 
to re-create a large home milling industry and bring 
the farmers a market close to their doors, stimulating 
the growing of wheat, and in return enable them to 
buy bran and offals to feed their cattle at a lower price 
than what is now imported. If we look at the wheat 


imports, as I stated before, we find that the outer 
Dominions are sending us more and_ the foreign 
countries less every year. 


For an instance, fourteen 


years ago some eight million bushels of wheat passed 
through Winnipeg, but this year no less than 160 mil- 
lions are passing through. 

Mr. Borden said at the R.C.I. dinner, 1o July, 
this year : ‘‘ Canada’s field capacity in igor had jumped 
in 1911 from 200 to 560 million, that in the three prairie 
provinces the production of wheat and other grain in- 
creased from 35 million bushels in 1900 to 475 million 
in 1912. Ten years ago there was, he stated, some 
doubt as to whether or not Canada would be able to 
supp:y the need of the British Empire in wheat pro- 
duction. The problem of Canada to-day is whether the 
wheat production and other agricultural products can 
find in the future a sufficient market within the limits 
of the whole British Empire ’’. 

Mr. Deakin, at the 1907 Conference, said that out 
of two million acres there are less than nine and a half 
under cultivation. The total production of Australia 
amounted to 128 million pounds’ worth, and of that 
quantity only 71 millions was required locally. 

I am yours truly 
J. W. Bices. 


THE TAX ON WHEAT. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Wetheringsett Manor Stowmarket Suffolk 
10 October 1912. 


Sir—In reply to Mr. J. W. Biggs’ criticism on my 
letter as to the tax on wheat, I am well aware of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s proposals to allow the Colonies to send 
in their grain free. The figures here given are the 
quantities of imports from foreign countries, and show 
little or no diminution, the differences being account- 
able by the good or bad seasons, whilst the imports 
from British possessions keep much about the same. 


Imports of corn from foreign countries into United Kingdom : 


1907. 1903. 1909, 1910, 1911, 
Cwts Cwts, Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. 
57,314,200 65,861,110 56,203,980 57,106,500 48,891,349 

Imports of corn from British possessions : 
39,853,800 24,270,095 41,650,445 48,116,138 493,176,438 


Mr. Biggs says ‘‘ the untaxed wheat will also have the 
effect of keeping down the price of the taxed wheat ’’. 
Taxed wheat cannot compete with untaxed, so that the 
price of the commodity would naturally go up, and 
many Tarifi Reformers admit this, but say men’s wages 
will proportionately increase. There is no doubt in my 
mind of the ultimate increase in the price of wheat, and 
the consumer pays, but as regards wages what 
guarantee is there that they will increase? One will 
be the law and obligatory, the other entirely at the 
mercy of the farmer. The labourers especially, with no 
union or members of Parliament directing their affairs, 
like the colliers or railwaymen, would be obliged to 
suffer, and would be worse off than they are to-day, 
with the present high price of feeding stuffs and a 
reduction of wages in these parts threatened. As to 
growing more corn here under a tariff, that would mean 
turning grass land into arable, which must result in 
feeding less cattle, and in consequence a greatly 
increased price in meat, already too dear for the poor 
to buy. 

As to giving further employment. Where are the 
men to come from? The townsman useful in his 
sphere would take some time to learn, and would not 
be eagerly sought after by the employer. Does an 
increase in the labour market tend to the worker’s 
benefit ? 

Then, again, if the grain, say, from Argentina was 
to cease coming in how would it affect us with our 
millions of British capital invested in their railways? 
Our interests in that respect are enormous, equal, 
I believe, to those invested in our Colonies. Let us 
continue to invest there, aad as an island dependent 
almost on our daily bread for their corn, continue to 
receive it, being God’s greatest blessing to the poorer 
but equally deserving people of the nation. 

I am much indebted to the Saturpay Review for 
opening its pages to the opponents of Tariff Reform 


and Colonial preference, seeing that it is not a Free 
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Trade journal; the great daily Press print only the 
opinions and figures supporting their policy, so that 
the greater part, especially of the well-to-do classes, 
read one side only. Yours faithfully 

H. T. Morcan. 


THE REPRESENTATION OF ULSTER. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 


Sir—I have already called attention to the under- 
representation of the Unionist parts of Ulster relative 
to the Nationalist parts. May I point out the evidence 
on this subject afforded by the Home Rule Bill itself? 

The seventeen constituencies which at present return 
Unionists are to be represented in the Irish Parliament 
as follows: Antrim (four divisions), eight members ; 
Armagh (two divisions), three members; Belfast (three 
divisions), twelve members ; Down (three divisions), six 
members; Londonderry County (two divisions), four 
members ; Londonderry Town (one division), two mem- 
bers; Fermanagh (one division), one member ; Tyrone 
(one division), one member. Total, seventeen divisions, 
thirty-seven members. 

The sixteen constituencies which at present return 
Nationalists are to be represented as follows : Armagh 
(one division), one member ; Belfast (one division), two 
members; Donegal (four divisions), seven members ; 
Cavan (two divisions), four members ; Down (one divi- 
sion), two members; Fermanagh (one division), one 
member; Monaghan (two divisions), two members ; 
Tyrone (three divisions), three members. Newry disap- 
pears, being swallowed up in the Nationalist divisions 
of Armagh and Down. Total for sixteen present mem- 
bers, twenty-two. 

Supposing, then, that all these constituencies adhere 
to their present political creeds, the Unionists will stand 
to the Nationalists as thirty-seven to twenty-two, instead 
of seventeen to sixteen. I remain truly yours 


ANGLO-AMERICANISM. 
To the Editor of the SaruRpAY REVIEW. 
London, 23 October 1912. 


Sir—I gather from Mr. J. Hobson’s excellent letter 
that he has not seen Mr. J. Ellis Barker’s effusion in 
this month’s ‘‘ Nineteenth Century’’. He will there 
learn that the British fleet, not being very fully occu- 
pied, is to take on the protection of the Panama Canal 
against all and sundry. What Great Britain will gain 
by the arrangement is not very clearly stated. 1 ven- 
ture to suggest, however, ‘‘a highly exasperated 
neighbour ’’. 

I am Sir your obedient servant 
Immo S. ALLEN. 


SIMPLIFIED SPELLING. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Perse School Cambridge, 14 October 1912. 


Sir—In reading Mr. Filson Young’s paper on 
phonetic spelling, 1 have been struck by a phenomenon 
which has often been noticed: that people confuse 
spelling with language. For instance, he writes some 
symbols, and calls it a jargon. But a jargon, like a 
language, is something spoken; whereas Mr. Filson 
Young is speaking of the impression produced on his 
eye by the symbols which record the sounds he makes. 
It is as if someone called the tonic solfa notation bad 
music. 

As a matter of fact, those symbols very closely repro- 
duce the sounds which Mr. Filson Young actually 
makes. Why anyone should blame the symbols, I do 
not see. Certainly if there were a reformed spelling, 
it would bring to people’s attention what the sounds 
are which they make, and it might help to restore some 
of the music of the English language. Few realise 
how ugly the spoken language is -to-day, and how 
urgent is the need for its reform. 

Yours W. H. D. Rouse. 


PARNASSIA IN THE NEW FOREST. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 


Cambridge, 23 October 1912. 


Sir—In the interesting article by Canon Vaughan 
entitled ‘‘ Assisting Nature’’ he says the grass of 
Parnassus was recorded by John Stuart Mill in ‘‘ The 
Phytologist ’’, 1841, ‘‘ from various parts of the New 
Forest ’’; but your contributor adds: ‘‘ The plant how- 
ever has never been seen in that district by any other 
botanist, and it may be taken for granted as beyond 
question that Mill made a mistake’’. 

Now Mill, whose good collection of European plants 
is incorporated in the general herbarium at Kew, was 
not likely to have made a mistake of this sort; and it 
behoves modern botanists to be careful before they 
assume that some of the records of bygone men were 
incorrect. I venture to think that Biblical matters are 
not always treated in this way. Of recent years 
various old botanical records made in the early or middle 
part of last century, which had subsequently been 
doubted, have been proved to be correct by the re- 
discovery of the plants in the district questioned, or by 
specimens in old herbaria which had not been examined. 
This applies to the Bristol district and county of 
Somerset in particular. However, because Parnassia 
has not been recorded in that county since Sole found 
it on Burtle Moor in 1782 is no reason for disbelieving 
Sole. In my own herbarium are two or three other 
plants found on that very moor twenty-five years ago 
which have since been searched for in vain. Canon 
Vaughan may be surprised to hear that I could show 
him indigenous plants of Parnassia palustris in Sutton 
Coldfield Park, growing amidst sundew within seven 
miles of the centre of Birmingham. Twenty years 
ago I saw Colchicum autumnale growing wild within 
the boundary of the then smaller municipal borough 
of Birmingham. Ten years later I came upon a de- 
lightful boggy copse containing foxgloves, roses, 
marsh violets, several very uncommon sedges and 
numerous other flowering plants, within four miles of 
New Street Station, and also within the city area; in 
fact this interesting spot was being used as a tip for 
rubbish by the city authorities. 

To return to the New Forest, the late Mr. Townsend, 
in both editions of his Flora of Hampshire ’’, asks: 
“Can it [Parnassia] have disappeared, or did Mr. Mill 
visit the forest before it was in flower and mistake the 
leaves of Valeriana dioica for those of P. palustris? 
I know an instance of such a mistake being made by 
an acute botanist’’. Then in a note he adds: 
‘* Neither Mrs. Cardew nor Lord Selborne dried speci- 
mens, but their evidence alone is sufficient guarantee 
that Parnassia is an undoubted native of Hampshire ’’. 
It was seen about the year 1870. Bromfield wrote in 
an interleaved copy of ‘‘ The Phytologist’’: ‘* The 
only part of the forest in which Mr. Mill seems, from 
a letter to me 31 August 1850, to have observed this 
plant was ‘in going from Lymington towards Lynd- 
hurst by some circuitous path’ ’’. 

Parnassia palustris is very common in Central and 
Northern Europe, and it reappears in Western Asia, 
Tibet, and Japan, and again in North America. In 
all probability this beautiful flower once extended over 
a larger area in Great Britain than at present. 

Yours faithfully 
H. Stuart THompson. 


PARIS AND THE WILDE STATUE. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
4 Kent Bank Road Buxton, 11 October 1912. 
Sir—I fancy that many English people sympathise 
with the real but not with the ostensible cause of 
Parisian hostility to the Wilde monument. A bronze 
fig-leaf of vast area will alone satisfy hostile scruples. 
To commemorate a great genius by erecting over 
his tomb the figure of a consumptive angel may be 
original and startling and (to some minds) morally 
impressive, but it is neither grand nor beautiful, and 
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can only excite the nausea sometimes induced by a 
visit to a museum of morbid anatomy. 

The Parisians protest rightly against a perpetual 
public exhibition of the obvious physical beastliness of 
disease and death. 

I am Sir your obedient servant 
Witrrip LEADMAN. 


THE PORTRAIT OF SHAKESPEARE. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAy REVIEW. 
9 October 1912. 


Sir—I much regret that your correspondent R. S. 
Beresford should consider my remarks on the Shake- 
speare portrait question as an attack upon him. Pray 
accept my assurance that I had no such bellicose inten- 
tion. I adopted a line of defence only—this on behalf 
of the accepted versions of the ‘‘ First Folio ’’ and the 
Stratford bust as against the misleading abortion, pre- 
tending to be Shakespeare’s portrait, ‘‘in old age’”’ ! 
in Dugdale’s ‘‘ History ’’, the poet having died in the 
prime of life. 

Your correspondent adds: ‘‘I do not attach any 
importance to what ‘J. R. C.’ says about the weight 
of the Putti, as he does not know of what material they 
were made’’. Unquestionably they were made of 
either marble, stone, or Derbyshire alabaster, the only 
materials used at the time for monumental work, as 
any student of architecture or sculpture would at once 
testify. In neither of these materials could the sculp- 
tures, as represented in Dugdale, have been executed 
at all. Yours faithfully 

j. & 


LOST TUNES. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy REVIEW. 


Belmont Lifford Co. Donegal 
4 October 1912. 

Sir—Could any of your readers kindly tell me where 
these two tunes are to be found, ‘‘ Water parted from 
the sea ’’ and ‘‘ The Minuette in Ariadne ’’? 

To these alone would Goldsmith’s bear dance, being 
‘*the genteelest of tunes’’. I have asked many musi- 
cal friends regarding them without any result. I have 
an idea they may be out of some of Handel’s operas ; 
if they are, I am sure Mr. Balfour could tell, being so 
great an authority on Handel’s music, but then, unfor- 
tunately, he is not likely to see this request of mine, 
as I understand he never reads newspapers, not even 
the Sarurpay REVIEW. 

I shall be grateful to anyone who can enlighten me 
about the tunes. After all, did Goldsmith invent the 
names of the two tunes? Yours truly 

Mary CLarKE. 


** SOULS..”’ 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
14 October 1912. 

Str—Were Mr. G. M. Marston familiar with sea- 
faring folk, especially in the West, he would have 
been more moderate in his denunciation of those who 
apply the word ‘‘ souls ’’’ to human beings, which is a 
survival of its use in medizval times now restricted 
almost exclusively to nautical purposes. 

Its use is mainly justified by its comprehensiveness, 
embracing, as it does, in one short word all grades and 
sexes of human beings to be found on a ship, and to 
my mind is especially appropriate to our modern 
liners. The wider use of the word, still general in 
Cornwall and Devon, includes all those who are in 
peril, or who, spiritually and physically, are objects of 
pity and sympathy by reason of suffering in ‘‘ mind, 
body or estate ’’ caused by accident or calamity. 

To me it is infinitely more tender to speak in pity of 
a family made orphans by shipwreck or a mine acci- 
dent as ‘‘ poor souls”’ than ‘‘ poor dears’’ or even 
“* poor creatures ’’. But then I hail from the delectable 
Duchy. I am Sir your obedient servant 


The Saturaay Review. 


REVIEWS. 
THE MIDDLE-CLASS STATESMAN. 


“The Life of Henry Hartley Fowler, First Viscount 
Wolverhampton G.C.S.I.” By his daughter Edith, 
the Hon. Mrs. Robert Hamilton. London: Hutchin- 
son. 1912. 2is. net. 


ORD WOLVERHAMPTON, Lord Ritchie, and 
Mr. W. H. Smith were the political products of 
that great middle class which ruled England from the 
first Reform Act in 1832 to Mr. Gladstone’s death at the 
close of the nineteenth century. Some would add Glad- 
stone and Peel to the list, but they would be wrong, 
for those two statesmen were of Eton and Christchurch, 
they never were engaged in any trade or profession, 
and belonged distinctly to the upper-middle class. As 
for Disraeli, he was an exotic, and belonged to no class 
but the very tiny one of genius. Fowler, Ritchie, and 
W. H. Smith were the quintessence of the Victorian 
middle class, and between them there was a strong 
family likeness in manners, appearance, and modes of 
thought and expression—all were intensely serious, 
methodical, and inclined to be pompous. But Henry 
Fowler was head and shoulders above the other two in 
point of brains; for whereas Ritchie and Smith were 
dull because they had neither lucidity nor humour, 
Fowler was never dull, because he had lucidity, though 
he was quite devoid of humour. How lamentably lack- 
ing he was in this ‘‘ modulating and restraining balance- 
wheel ’’, as Lowell called the sense of humour, is shown 
by a story which his gifted daughter tells against him. 
They were reading to him a passage from the proofs 
of ‘‘ The Farringdons ’’—one of his other daughter’s 
novels—and they came upon the satirical description 
of a political climber and his young helpmeet. ‘‘ Have 
they any children?’’ (asks someone in the novel). 
““ No, only politics.’’ Sir Henry Fowler laid down the 
sheets and underlined the word ‘‘No’’. ‘‘I shouldn’t 
say that’’, he exclaimed gravely to the author, “it is 
too conclusive. I should say ‘not yet’’’, and Mrs. 
Hamilton assures us that her father could not under- 
stand why they all laughed so much! What is to be 
done with such a man? But Henry Fowler was immea- 
surably superior to Smith and Ritchie in the power of 
expression, and in the knack of making a strong House 
of Commons case. There is no adjective in the English 
language which so perfectly describes Fowler as the 
French ‘‘ cassant’’. The member for Wolverhampton 
was exactly what the French mean when they talk of 
‘“‘un homme cassant’’, that is, he was clear, harsh, 
and narrow in his mental outlook, and he was dicta- 
torial, precise, and strident in his method of speech. 
When a private member proposed something which Sir 
Henry Fowler did not like, he literally sat upon the 
offender, he crushed and pressed him down by weight 
of manner, loudness of voice, and solemnity of phrase. 
Such a Minister could hardly be popular on the back 
benches. He had all the bourgeois respect for rank, 
and was differential and partial to Lord Randolph 
Churchill, an attitude which that young patrician civilly 
reciprocated. The elation which the provincial lawyer 
felt at being the Queen’s guest at Balmoral and petted 
by the duchesses and maids of honour is expressed in 
his letters to his family with infantine frankness. 
Henry Fowler did not enter the House of Commons 
antil he was past fifty, but when there his promotion 
was rapid. He was returned for the undivided Borough 
of Wolverhampton, in which he practised as a solicitor 
and of which he was Mayor, at the General Election 
of 1880: but before the Parliament was out he was 
appointed Under-Secretary for the Home Office, with 
Sir William Harcourt as his chief. The two men had 
a genuine respect and liking for each other, and 
Harcourt’s letters to his former subordinate are the 
friendliest and most amusing in the book, though Mr. 
John Morley was perhaps on terms of closer intimacy. 
Then came the eight months’ interregnum of Lord Salis- 
bury, from July 1885 to February 1886, and then the 


break-up of the Liberal party on Home Rule, which 
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caused Fowler genuine distress, for he was a staunch 
party man. Fowler adhered to Gladstone, quite sin- 
cerely as far as we can judge, and he was appointed 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury, who in those days 
arranged the order-paper, and was the general manager 
of the business of the House of Commons, a post for 
which he was eminently qualified by his habits and 
training. This, however, only lasted six months, as 
the first Home Rule Bill was thrown out in June 1886. 
Six years of opposition, with the Liberal Unionists, not 
the least able members of the party, removed from 
competition, naturally improved Fowler’s position ; and 
when Gladstone formed his Government in 1892 the 
member for Wolverhampton became President of the 
Local Government Board with a seat in the Cabinet, 
a great disappointment to himself and to his friend Mr. 
Morley, who said he had done his best and was sorry. 
In this capacity Fowler introduced the Parish Councils 
Bill, but before it became law he was promoted in 1894 
to be Secretary of State for India. He was then sixty- 
five, but as he had only been fourteen years in the House 
of Commons we do not understand his daughter’s com- 
plaint that his success was slow. It was at this mature 
age, and just before the fall of the Government, and 
the dissolution, that there came to Sir Henry Fowler 
one of those opportunities of personal distinction which 
come to some early and to some late, but which as a 
rule come to public men only once in their career. The 
Government of India had decided that for the purpose 
of revenue it was necessary to impose an import duty 
of 5 per cent. on all cotton goods. __ Lancashire lives 
mainly by exporting cotton goods to the East, and 
exasperated by a season of bad trade and some com- 
petition from the native cotton-mills in India, the Lanca- 
shire cotton-spinners arose in their wrath to smite the 
Government for what they declared was a policy of pro- 
tection to Indian as against British trade. Lancashire 
was strongly represented at that time by Unionist 
members, and the Government majority had never been 
more than forty. The occasion was exciting, and the 
Lancashire cotton magnates chose as their champion 
Sir Henry James, who sat for Bury. Sir Henry James 
had been a great advocate at the Bar: he had been 
Gladstone’s Attorney-General in the 1880 Parliament : 
but when the Home Rule split came he followed Hart- 
ington with a disinterestedness rare indeed in a political 
lawyer. His weakness was that he never could shake 
off the forensic manner in the House of Commons; and 
his speech on the cotton duties never rose above the 
level of a skilful speech in a big case. The Secretary 
of State was well prepared for the encounter, for he had 
been subjected for months previously to attacks from 
the trade and from the Press. He saw his advantage ; 
he rose to the occasion: he delivered a speech of real 
eloquence and overwhelming logical power, by which 
he crushed Sir Henry James, converted most of his 
opponents, saved the Government, and made himself 
a first-rate reputation. It was his ‘‘ crowded hour of 
glorious life’, and no one grudged him the triumph, 
for it was won by sheer courage and ability. “ Every 
member of this House is a member for India’’ was 
a great saying, stamped with the hall-mark of states- 
manship, and it fairly frightened the Tories of the baser 
kind from recording a partisan vote. When, after 
eleven years of Unionist government, the Liberals re- 
turned to office in 1906, Sir Henry Fowler was made 
Viscount Wolverhampton and Chancellor of the Duchy. 
But he was then past seventy-six, and his public life 
was over. 

Just because Henry Fowler’s type of manhood is no 
longer popular and powerful in the national life—indeed 
it may be doubted if it ever was popular, for it is not 
very amiable in public, whatever it may be in private 
—just because the provincial Nonconformist man of 
business, with his austerity and his angularity, is no 
longer the pattern of our days, we are apt to overlook 
the sterling qualities which underlie that character. 
Henry Fowler was a religious, truthful, brave, honest 
man, and he was’ an industrious and highly efficient 
Minister of State. He had no ear for music, or eye 


for art : he was not a clubbable man : he was not socially 
graceful or entertaining, and he affords a tempting 
target for the light-glancing wit of Mr. George Russell. 
Still England owes something to the Puritan breed, 
which perhaps we can hardly do without. 


MR. FORTESCUE’S HISTORY OF THE ARMY. 


“ A History of the British Army.” By J. W. Fortescue. 
Vol. VII. London: Macmillan. 1912. 2ls. net. 


“Maps and Plans illustrating Fortescue’s ‘History of 
the British Army'’."’ London: Macmillan. 1912. 


R. FORTESCUE'’S history of the British Army 
is becoming a monumental work, far out- 
reaching his original ideals. There can be no doubt 
that he is doing a service of inestimable value ; which 
will be a great aid to students of our military history, 
who will find all our campaigns described as one 
organic whole. Innumerable works dealing with par- 
ticular campaigns have, of course, appeared. But that 
one great work uniting the whole is not superfluous 
is shown by the frequency with which Mr. Fortescue’s 
work has been quoted by writers of modern military 
history. Dealing with previous volumes, we have 
expressed the opinion that more space might with 
advantage have been given to what may be termed the 
constitutional history of the Army, as distinguished 
from that of the campaigns. In this volume the same 
plan has been adopted, two chapters alone being 
devoted to what was happening in England at the 
headquarters of the military machine. Possibly, how- 
ever, the author was right in devoting the greater part 
of his space to the history of campaigns, because to 
the general reader these must be more interesting than 
the drier consideration of military constitutional his- 
tory. Still this part of the subject deserves more atten- 
tion than has hitherto been devoted to it, although in 
Mr. Fortescue’s few chapters on the subject all the 
salient points have been touched upon. But let us 
hope that, when he has completed his gigantic task, 
he will devote a more modest work to this subject. 
There are two reasons why he should. No one is more 
competent to do this than he, and no authoritative 
work on the subject exists. , 

This is Volume VII., and it carries us down to 1810 
in the Peninsula war, and to 1812 in other campaigns. 
Many important events occurred in various fields of 
activity during this essentially warlike period. But 
the greater part of the volume is rightly devoted to the 
Peninsula war. After a chapter on West Indian 
affairs, the second introduces us to a_ short but 
graphic description of what was happening in England. 
The result of Moore’s campaign, which culminated 
in Corufia and his death, was not well received 
in England; and a distinct feeling of despondency 
arose as to our prospects in this phase of the 
Napoleonic struggle. Just at this time also occurred 
the scandal which led to the Duke of York’s temporary 
relinquishment of the Chief Command of the Army, a 
very serious blow to the nation and the Government of 
the day. The Duke may not have been an ideal com- 
mander in the field. But there can be no doubt that he 
was one of the best and most effective Commanders- 
in-Chief we ever possessed. He had all the reins of 
office firmly in his hands; and the loss of his counsel 
and wide grip of affairs just at this moment was little 
less than a national misfortune. Turning to the 
Peninsula, in 1809 we were not the only people who 
were beset with difficulties. The vast threads of policy 
in Napoleon’s hands were causing him considerable 
uneasiness also. A previous volume has already re- 
lated how Napoleon was compelled to leave the pursuit 
of Moore to Soult, vital issues calling him elsewhere. 
On leaving Valladolid he hastened to Paris, where his 
enemies were conspiring against him on every side; 
and then he had to take in hand the Austrian campaign 
of 1809, which does not now concern us further. From 
this time the Peninsula campaign was left in the hands 
of his subordinates. Wellesley was again sent to 
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Portugal, where he defeated Soult at the Douro and 
Victor at Talavera, though he was afterwards obliged 
to retire on Badajos. In 1810 it was expected that 
Napoleon would again take the field against the British 
in the Peninsula, after the Austrian campaign. But 
he left the conduct of affairs to Masséna; and the close 
of the year finds Wellesley in the famous lines of Torres 
Vedras, beyond which his opponent was unable to pene- 
trate. Masséna’s chagrin at arriving before so impreg- 
nable a natural fortress was extreme; and what made 
it all the more bitter was that its strength had not been 
anticipated. He had been led to believe that he would 
find nothing but an ‘‘ undulating accessible plateau ”’ 
before him; and when the renegade Portuguese on his 
staff excused themselves for so grossly misinforming 
him cf its strength by saying that the allies had thrown 
up the obstructions which impeded a French advance, 
Masséna exclaimed, ‘‘ Hang it all, they did not throw 
up these mountains ’’’. After a personal inspection, he 
decided that the lines were impregnable. So he calmly 
sat down before them. ‘This, however, was little else 
than a piece of bravado, as he could not have fed his 
troops for any length of time ; and indeed had the Portu- 
guese Government followed Wellesley’s advice, Mas- 
séna could not have existed there beyond a few days. 
Wellesley doubted whether he should not have attacked 
him, and has been blamed for not doing so. But his 
attack must have been a costly frontal one, which 
would have played the enemy’s game. Above all, he 
could not afford to lose men. His object was to oblige 
Masséna to evacuate Portugal more than to beat him. 
No doubt Masséna’s instant withdrawal from Portugal 
under the compulsion of British offensive operations 
would have been more showy and convincing to people 
in England; but the longer the French commander 
stayed the weaker he became. It was a trying cam- 
paign for Wellesley’s troops, who could hardly be 
expected to realise the advantages of a backward move- 
ment which bore so close a resemblance to a retreat. 


However, the campaign was in favour of the British ;* 


and on 10 November Masséna ordered a_ general 
retreat. 

Much has been szid and written as to the hindrances 
Wellesley had to endure from the Government at home, 
and the bad support he received. But it is possible 
that in this particular phase of the long campaign 
he was a trifle unfair to those in authority. For 
instance, Liverpool wrote to him saying that he was 
desirous of hearing fully and privately all he had to say, 
adding ‘‘I say privately because you may rely upon 
not being committed by anything you might write in 
that manner’’. There were critics of the Government 
in Parliament then—as there are now—who added to 
their difficulties and made it hard for them to prosecute 
the war. How history repeats itself! It makes us 
recall ‘* methods ef barbarism ’’ and other gracious and 
patriotic pronouncements by Radical readers during the 
last South African war. Butt what Liverpool did 
make clear, rightly, was that he would be no party to 
the principle of great spasmodic effort and then 
inactivity, which had already been tried with indifferent 
success; and he maintained that ‘‘ steady and com- 
*’ was better suited 
to the requirements of the time. 


The maps are as a rule very good; indeed in some 
instances they might be said to be almost too elaborate 
for their purpose. For example, that illustrating the 
Walcheren Expedition gives a mass of technical infor- 
mation which is hardly necessary in a map drawn on 
so small a scale elucidating the main historical facts 
of the campaign. All the same, it is a very good 
piece of work, and undoubtedly gives a most graphic 
idea of the extraordinary physical difficulties which 
confronted our naval and military chiefs in that luckless 
undertaking. We wish that Mr. Fortescue would 
induce his cartographer to draw more workmanlike 
scales of miles, and, where necessary, of yards also, 
on all his maps. Some of the scales given are by no 
means good. A scale to be of practical use when re- 
ferring from the text to a map should fulfil two condi- 


tions. First, it should be of sufficient length to 
measure the distance between any two required points 
quickly and without calculation. This cannot be done 
if a scale only an inch or so in length is drawn at the 
corner of a map measuring twenty inches across, as, for 
example, in No. 6, The Campaign of Talavera. Here 
a scale showing fifty or sixty miles could have been 
easily given, and with advantage. Similarly on the 
large scale map of the field of Talavera (No. 7), in place 
of the cramped scale of only a mile, one showing five 
thousand yards would have been far more suitable. 
The second condition is for a scale to be so divided and 
sub-divided that the student of military history can 
readily measure off any required distance from it. 
This is ensured by numbering the sub-divisions of the 
left-hand division from right to left, the other divisions 
being numbered as usual from left to right. The 
method is an old one, and is one approved by all 
students of strategy and tactics, and is eminently appli- 
cable to military history. The maps are well arranged 
and folded and printed in colours on very suitable paper, 
and in most of them the hill-shading is remarkably well 
done. 


“SHREDS AND PATCHES.” 


“The Joyous Adventures of Aristide Pujol.” By 
W. J. Locke. London: Lane. 1912. 6s. 


RISTIDE PUJOL was invented in a moment of 
literary dissipation to run his joyous course from 
month to month over the pages of a magazine. The 
froth of champagne was not lighter than the spirit of 
this gay Provencal, and the sparkle of the wine beneath 
was only to be matched by the wits on which he lived. 
For the second time he now makes his bow to the 
public, saying, though we do not quite trust his word, 
that he has come to stay with them as a permanent 
guest between two decorous covers of cloth. This is not 
as it should be; he came as light refreshment, and his 
refusal to be taken as that, and as that alone, conveys 
the unpleasant suggestion of a slight headache. He 
gave enjoyment in small sips, but we can have too much 
of him, and here he is spread over 325 pages, and it 
is impossible to get away from him, though he is cer- 
tainly too freakish to be a good companion for long. 
It would be true enough to say that he is a very 
delightful vagabond, and, therefore, belongs to the 
class which Mr. Locke most delights to create, but 
who would wish to enter into permanent relations with 
one whose whole charm lay in his vagaries? Aristide 
is precisely the sort of man whom we like to meet 
once a month, but to tie him down with a residential 
qualification is an act of folly. There was no kind of 
sequence to the events of his life, and it is, therefore, 
quite useless to attempt to relate them as following 
one another. He was, as W. S. Gilbert sang, ‘“‘a 
thing of shreds and patches ’’, and we think that his 
friend Mr. Locke should have been content to leave 
him at that. Just as the book closes there is an 
attempt to give him stability by a marriage with an 
Englishwoman, and we arc left to picture Aristide with 
a villa at Chislehurst, an adopted child and a wife, but 
the odour of domesticity in which he is left is rather 
depressing. 

Mme. Pujol, née Miss Anne, is a forlorn but 
pleasant person, and her future presents two terrible 
alternatives, for if her husband is to remain bearable 
he will assuredly break her heart by his roguish tricks, 
whilst the possibility of his becoming ‘“‘ sage et 
sérieux '’—there are no English words for these French 
virtues—merely indicates that her life has been linked 
with that of a man of surprising dulness. Mr. Locke 
may object that his friend had a good heart, for had 
he not devoted himself to poor sickly little Fleurette, 
deserted by her brute of a British spouse? Not for a 
moment would we deny it ; indeed we would go one, or 
two, further. There are moments when the children 
of the Midi seem to be almost all heart, but it is also 
whispered that the true Meéridional, like the turtle, 
sometimes has the good fortune to have three hearts, 
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and that, probably, is the reason of some of his 
troubles, which are not always for himself alone. We 
think that Aristide was one of these, and we fear that 
if he ever really settled down a process of withering 
would set in. There is little reason to doubt the truth 
of the adage which lays it down that the reformed rake 
always makes the dullest husband, and the Provencals 
when they draw up their carriages are even duller than 
the rest. At the end, then, we are distrustful, and 
it is this feeling which makes us turn back to review 
the previous adventures with sceptic thoughts. The 
story of Fleurette may seem true enough, for, as we 
have said, he was a man of heart, and there is equally 
the flavour of truth in the tale of his adoption of the 
stray child, for it was a thing done of sudden impulse, 
but some of his loves are beyond belief. Each ended 
as it began with a quick thought of generous pity quite 
in keeping with his character, but the intervals between 
passion’s rise and fall are utterly unconvincing. To 
tell the truth, he flirted like an Englishman, or, pos- 
sibly, a modern Parisian, and yet it is repeated again 
and again that he was a true child of the Midi. It is 
very pleasant chatter that the author repeats, but it 
means either that Mr. Locke has been deceived or that 
he has decided that the wiser course is a suppression of 
the true facts. Should the latter surmise be correct, no 
blame attaches, but it becomes more evident than ever 
that these joyous adventures were never intended for 
the critical inspection which is invited by their covers 
of cloth. 


EARLY ENGLISH ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


Library of Historic Theology. “The Churches in 
Britain before a.p. 1000.” Two vols. By Alfred 
Plummer. London: Scott. 1912. 5s. each vol. 


1)* PLUMMER’S book, though based mainly on 
articles in a magazine, gives the impression 
rather of pleasantly written and, no doubt, pleasantly 
delivered popular lectures on those aspects of the 
Churches in Britain before a.p. 1000 which happened 
to interest the writer. Its modesty almost disarms 
criticism. The ordinary reader will find in it much 
that it is good for him to know, the student some 
things of which he will be glad to be reminded, while 
the disputant may well take warning from Dr. 
Plummer’s insistence that if he wants to enter into 
controversy with Rome it is a pity to spoil a good 
case by weak arguments derived from a confusion of 
the English with the ancient British Church. The 
attempt to find an Apostolic origin for the latter is 
dismissed as ‘‘a magnificent conjecture without any- 
thing but its audacity to recommend it’’, and the 
author speaks strongly, perhaps a little too strongly, 
of those (among them Bishop Lightfoot) who have 
exalted Aidan not only above the Roman Paulinus, 
but even above Augustine himself. Of Bede he writes 
naturally with enthusiasm, and gently chides J. R. 
Green for speaking of ‘‘ the old man laying down his 
pen’ (ztatis sue 58!), and Dr. Hodgkin for describ- 
ing him as ‘‘ the aged saint’’. After all, the ‘‘ Vener- 
able’’ Bede had only attained when he died the same 
age as the present Archbishop of Canterbury. As an 
example of the period of time for which Bede may 
be regarded as a first-hand authority Dr. Plummer 
adduces not only his own experience of having talked 
as a child with Louis Philippe, the son of ‘‘ Egalité ’’ 
and therefore a link with the French Revolution, but 
also the case of one still living in 1907 who had talked 
with a lady who remembered the entrance of the Young 
Pretender to Holyrood after the battle of Prestonpans 
in 1745. It must, however, be confessed that the 
application of exceptional instances of this kind may 
easily be pressed too far. 

The defect of the book from the point of view of 
the student (apart from the absence of an index, in 
itself a grievous fault) is that it deals too much in 
generalities. We may not believe with Procopius that 
in the sixth century there was a wall running down 
the middle of our island from north to south, on the 


eastern side of which ‘‘ there is a delightful climate, 
fertile soil, a flourishing population. On the western 
side of the wall there is a dreadful desert, abounding 
in serpents and other venomous beasts, and with an 
air so pestilential that no human being can live there 
for half an hour. If any man crosses the wall, he never 
comes back alive’’. If Manchester had already been 
a place of some importance, Procopius had never heard 
of it ; and if he misplaced the wall, the concluding words 
have a curious affinity to a certain famous, if ill-natured, 
saying of Dr. Johnson’s in regard to Scotland. But 
when we ask how much exactly do we know about the 
actual history of the Church in Wales at this time, or 
the foundation of Glastonbury, or those saints with 


strange names who have left so deep a mark upon, 
Cornwall, Dr. Plummer tells us disappointingly little>—* 


It isa real misfortune that there should be no one book 
in English which attempts to examine the bearing of 
recent discovery and research upon the early history of 
the Church in Britain. 

The second volume introduces us to some of the less- 
known episodes of Anglo-Saxon ecclesiastical history. 
The first chapter is devoted to early English work 
on the mission field, and to read it is to realise the 
great part played by the Church of S. Augustine in 
the conversion of pagan Europe, for through the instru- 
mentality of the missions which heptarchic England 
established, ‘‘ Germany, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
and Iceland were converted to Christianity ”’. It cannot, 
of course, be said that in the portion of Germany that 
had never owned the Roman allegiance the first 
missionaries were Anglo-Saxons. Missionaries had 
already arrived there from the Keltic Church of Ireland 
or Iona. ‘‘ These missionaries and their disciples ’’, 
says our author, ‘‘had no idea of episcopal authority, and 
respected neither Boniface nor the Pope as having any 
jurisdiction over them’’. If he is right in his view that 
these missionaries came from Ireland or Iona, it follows 
that the division between these Churches and Rome had 
not been entirely healed, as modern historians suppose, 
by their adoption of the Roman Easter. On the Keltic 
Church in general Dr. Plummer, as we have seen, has 
no illusions. In the mission field, he considers, ‘‘ the 
English work was far superior to the Keltic. It was 
better organised and was more systematic ’’ and there- 
fore more permanent. And he has no tears to shed 
over the failure of the monks of Iona at the synod of 
Whitby. It would not, he says, have been well that 
‘their eccentric and marrow form of Christianity ”’ 
should have prevailed throughout England, and he 
allows that the ‘‘ only security against it was union 
with the more enlightened and cosmopolitan see of 
Rome ’’. 

To return to the German mission. Dr. Plummer 
draws for us a brilliant sketch of Boniface’s work, 
showing how intimate was his connexion with the 
Mayors of the palace to the last of the Merovingian 
kings, Charles Martel and Pippin, and explaining his 
close relations with the Papacy and his English friends. 
To read the chapter is to reflect how little England has 
done to commemorate the memory of the greatest of 
all her missionaries and confessors. 

The chapter on the Penitential system of the Church 
of his period is less satisfactory. In attempting an 
account of the Penitential system he branches off into a 
history of the system of Indulgences, only to show 
that he has not grasped the historical origin of the 
system or its proper place in the economy of the 
medieval Church. His mistake appears clearly in 
the following passage: ‘‘ When Roman theologians 
expound the doctrine of indulgences as meaning that 
there must be true penitence and devotion in the hearts 
of those who desire to profit by the indulgence, other- 
wise it will avail nothing ; they teach what is sound, but 
they make the indulgence useless ’’. On the contrary, 
the granting of the indulgence, whatever might be its 
other advantages, would be so far useful that it would 
remit the canonical penance to which the sinner would 
otherwise be liable. ‘‘ The Penitential system ’’ was, 


as Dr. Plummer rightly says, ‘‘ an attempt to lay upon 
the rough, selfish world something of the monastic 
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discipline which had come to be regarded as the ideal 
life ’’ ; but this discipline was exercised by the Bishop as 
the executive officer of the Church, and must not be 
confused with the action of the priest in auricular con- 
fession, with which it has no connexion. The fact that 
an individual had received absolution from his parish 
priest in respect of some notorious sin would not exempt 
him from any canonical penance which the Bishop might 
inflict. To escape such canonical penance an Indul- 
gence was required. Dr. Plummer has fallen into a 
mistake of which many Anglican divines and ecclesias- 
tical lawyers have been guilty; but the mistake spoils 
what might otherwise have been a very interesting 
chapter. 

Alfred and Dunstan are our author’s heroes. He 
brings out clearly that both saw in the Monk the 
friend of religious revivalism and education; but he 
shows that Dunstan was by no means as eager to oust 
the secular clergy from the cathedrals in the interest of 
‘the religious ’’ as were some of the Bishops of his 
time. ‘‘ The truth, perhaps, is that, while Dunstan 
fully approved of the celibacy of the clergy and of the 
monastic system, especially in its Benedictine form, yet 
he valued the latter chiefly as an instrument of educa- 
tion. It is unfortunate that an author medieval 
enough to appreciate Dunstan should have written 
slightingly of Edward the Confessor. The whole of 
Edward’s religion, he tells us, consisted in ‘‘ endowing 
monasteries, in collecting relics, in founding churches, 
and praying inthem’’. Yet Edward’s memory was the 
consolation and inspiration of English folk during the 
weary years of Norman oppression. S. Edward stands 
religiously for the spirit of renunciation. 

In the concluding chapter Dr. Plummer discusses at 
some length the relations of the Church of England and 
Rome. His account is generally satisfactory, but he 
hardly gues far enough when he says ** The reverence 
for the first see in the West, which was stronger in 
England than in Ireland, was of a childish character— 
the veneration for an ancient, distant, and not very well 
known centre of Christianity ’’. This is a very inade- 
quate statement. To realise the feelings of the Anglo- 
Saxons to the Papacy it is only necessary to remember 
that when Stigand was elevated to the throne of Canter- 
bury, in the course of a national revolution, he found 
that his own clergy would not acknowledge him until 
he had obtained the Pall. Indeed, our author himself 
allows on an earlier page that the ‘‘ French clergy, like 
the Keltic, had maintained their independence of Rome 
more completely than the clergy of England and 
Germany’’. The truth is that though distance may 
have made England less accessible to Rome than were 
other countries, in no Church in Europe through the 
early Middle Ages did Papal prestige stand higher than 
it stood in the Church of England. 

Let us in conclusion say that though the book has its 
faults, it is a real contribution to English ecclesiastical 
history. 


‘“A WOMAN OF IRRESISTIBLE CHARM.” 


“Mary Pechell.” By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. London: 
Methuen. 1912. 6s. 


Oe has sometimes to be grateful to the informa- 

tion gratuitously supplied by publishers about the 
value of their wares as affording considerations in 
which the books themselves are lacking. For example, 
on the cover in which the present novel is enclosed we 
are informed that ‘‘ the authoress is rapidly becoming 
one of the most popular of novelists ’’, and that ‘‘ the 
central figure . . . (who gives her name to the book) 
is a woman of irresistible charm’’. Of relative popu- 
larity, which is largely an affair of circulation, a pub- 
lisher is doubtless well qualified to speak, even though 
one may hesitate to accept his deductions as to charm, 
and it is therefore interesting to inquire for the ele- 
ments of popularity in the present volume, apart from 
the heroine’s irresistible qualities, the efficacy of which, 
as applied to masculine humanity, we are inclined té 
doubt. To judge from ‘‘ Mary Pechell’’, the careful 


exploitation of the commonplace offers at least one of 
the roads to success. Not, be it carefully noted, the 
commonplace subject, which must always make a 
primary demand on imagination and sympathy, but 
the commonplace in conception, in perception, and in 
treatment. It would be difficult to conceive a manner 
more complacently and provincially domestic than is 
employed for the arrangement of the book’s material. 
This is not to use domestic in its worst and best sense, 
but to imply an outlook on life extremely restricted, 
as though taken from the back of a room. As 
this, doubtless, represents the average feminine out- 
look, such a point of view may be, as an Irishman 
would say, ‘‘ not too bad at all’’ as a basis for popu~ 
larity. The whole story in being consists of Mary 
Pechell, the ‘‘ woman of irresistible charm mildly 
refusing one man and mildly accepting another, and 
behind her mild romance is woven quite a nice little 
plot, at least it would have been a nice little plot for 
the purpose of romance had it been secured some 
twenty years earlier. Where it stands it suggests a 
spider’s web on the wrong side of a window, where the 
flies can’t get into it, since it only affects the concluding 
pages of the book, and serves to confirm the irresistible 
charmer in her matrimonial intentions; a very admir- 
able thing, no doubt, for it to do, but a considerable 
waste of constructive material. 

In that connexion, since it so largely concerns her, 
one may direct attention to a device of great economy 
in domestic drama—doubling the parts of hero and 
villain. |The points scored by such a method are 
obvious. The villain is always a rather uncomfort- 
able proposition in such drama; he is out of place in 
the world of commonplace, and it is difficult to make 
him do anything really villainous without fatally dis- 
turbing the domestic atmosphere. But to make the 
same character serve the double purpose of villainy 
and heroism is unquestionably neat, since he can cor- 
rect in his own heroic person the unpleasant impression 
that villainy must produce in pleasant domestic in- 
teriors. But the neatness does not end there, for the 
heroine, instead of falling in love with a villain who 
turns into a hero, falls in love with a hero who turns 
out to be a villain—and sticks to him, which, of course, 
disposes us to be additionally fond of her, and leaves 
us in pleasant doubt whether villainy or heroism is 
the more attractive; for his villainy was very neat 
too; indeed, to an unbusiness mind, incomprehensibly 
so, though one is sure there must be good warrant for 
his clever creation of bogus capital. If the story had 
only been written when he was in the thick of his 
villainies, the working out of them would not have 
been wasted, as it is here, on a decision about which 
we have made up our minds, even before it is sub- 
mitted to the heroine. Remembering the promise of 
her charm on the cover, and the amount of leeway 
she has to make up to arrive at it, there is plainly 
no course open for her but to marry her hero-villain. 
Quotations are often deceptive things, but here is one 
sentence, the like of many, which gives so exactly the 
tone, the style, and the domestic seclusion of the beok 
that one cannot do better than conclude with it. ‘‘ The 
pony stumbled, and Miss Alice gave the pampered 
beast a sharp flick on the under side.’? That is so 
perfectly expressive of ‘‘ Mary Pechell”’ that it reads 
like a parody. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


“The Church Plate of Breconshire.” By J. T. Evans, Stow-on- 
the Wold: Alden. 1912. 2ls. 


Mr. Evans has given us another volume on Welsh church 
plate. Having turned out three learned volumes on the plate 
in the churches of Pembrokeshire, Carmarthenshire, and 
Radnorshire, he now takes in hand Breconshire. It is an 
admirable volume, full of historical and archeological matter 
of the deepest interest, and is, though to say this is to say 
much, perhaps the best of his series’ In addition to an 
account of all church plate now existing in the county, he 
gives us from the chantry reports and inventories of church 
goods in the reign of Edward VI. a vivid sketch of the religiovs 
life of the county on the eve of the great Protestant pillage. 
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It is interesting to read how various parishes kept flocks and 
herds for church purposes. Thus the Church of Lampeter 
boasted nineteen kine and one hurdred sheep for the 
mayntenaunce of morowe masse”’; while the Church of 
Trallong let to hire a flock of twenty sheep for ‘* the mayn- 
tenaunce of one light’’. In these Breconshire valleys the 
Reformation made a terrible sweep of all that was old. In a 
district so remote from the centre of government, in a country 
where medieval traditions and customs so long prevailed, one 
might have expected that at least a patea or two would have 
survived from pre-Reformation days, but the “‘ disappointing 
fact’ remains that ‘“‘there is new not a single piece cf 
medieval plate belonging to the church in the Archdeaconry 
of Brecon, for this county, like the adjoining one of Radnor, 
has been swept clean of all eucharistic vessels in use prior to 
the Reformation ’’. The county possesses seven Elizabethan 
silver chalices andfive paten covers. From the seventeenth 
century it retains twenty silver chalices, eleven paten covers, 
one flagon, and one plate. No specimen of the V-shaped 
chalice which came into vogue at the close of Elizabeth’s 
reign, and of which examples survive in Radnorshire, 
Carmarthenshire, and Pembrokeshire, can be fourd in this 
county. It is interesting to learn that the old silver chalice 
at Llanhamlach Church was probably given by Charles 
Walbeoff, the cousin and friend of Henry Vaughan the 
Silurist, and the C.W. of one of the poet’s finest elegies, The 
author is properly indignant with the cruel manner in which 
churches have been robbed of their relics by those whose 
duty it was to preserve them. Here is a scandalous instance 
in which the authorities of Christ’s College, Brecon, are con- 
cerned : ‘‘ Between the years 1870-1895 the College was purged 
of a handsome brass chardelier that was given early in the 
eighteenth century by one of the well-known family of Games 
of Newton. The headmaster at the time of this purgation 
was the Rev. Matthew Albert Bayfield, who had undertaken 
the reseating of the chapel. The chandelier, bearing the 
description ‘the gift of Mdme. Elizabeth Walker, 1723’. 
was sold as old metal to a Brecon builder for the sum of 
£3 10s.’’. At the close of the volume we have an interesting 
essay on ‘‘ The Primitive Saints of Breconshire ’’, from the 
pen of the well-known Welsh antiquary, Mr. A. W. Wade- 
Evans. 
“Criminal Responsibility and Social Constraint.” 
McConnell. London: Murray. 1912. 7s. 6d. net. 

Dr. McConnell discusses the various theories of punish- 
ment and the question of free will or determinism with 
reference to the responsibility of offenders, the efficacy 
of punishment and the right of Society to punish. His 
position may be given in the following quotation: ‘‘ Society 
has the right to defend itself against injury. In order to 
do this it may rightfully make use of any means best adapted 
for it. It may enact laws and may attach penalties thereto, 
and may carry out the threatened nenalties in case the 
laws are infracted. It does this not because man has 
freedom of will, and is morally responsible for his acts, 
but because he is determined by motives, and because the 
threat of pain for certain actions is an efficacious way of 
preventing these actions”’. Dr. McConnell rigorously 
adheres to the theory of determinism, and the merit of his 
book consists in its argument to show that the efficacy of 
punishment is as feasible and the logic as good for deter- 
minism as for free will and moral responsibility. In a 
sense much of the discussion as to free will and determinism 
is unnecessary, as the only point of importance or dispute 
turns on whether the theory of punishment is as rational 
for determinism as for free will. But the discussion is 
always interesting, and the numerous quotations from 
philosophers and criminologists give a résumé of the whole 
subject that is very helpful to the reader not already 
familiar with modern views of scientific penology. 

“The Artist at the Piano.” By George Woodhouse. London: 
Reeves. 1912. 1s. 6d. net. 

Some thousands of young people ‘‘ learn”’ the piano every 
year, and are turned out by the various music schocls as 
“finished ’’. Finished most are in the sense that we never 
hear of them. But many of them set up on their own account 
as ‘‘ teachers’ of the piano, and their performances and the 
performances of those who prefer to remain in dignified semi- 
seclusion as amateurs we all know and most of us have 
suffered. The trick of running one’s fingers about the key- 
board without in the least comprehending the music on the 
desk is indeed woefully common. Perhaps the piancla has 
done a little to mitigate the plague, but the disease is not 
yet stamped out. Only one teacher in a thousand has any 
notion of really teaching his pupil what is worth learning ; 
not one pupil in a thousand wishes to learn the thing that 
matters—hence the present sad state of affairs. In tha little 
book now before us Mr. Woodhouse calls the attention of 
teachers and learners alike to the thing that matters. We 
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hardly dare recommend the work to pupils who only want 
to thump the piano as an accomplishment; but we have no 
hesitation in telling every pianoforte teacher that it ought 
to be carefully studied and digested. Mr. Woodhouse’s aim 
is to make everyone who touches the piano so far as possible 
an artist, and in a series of chapters, some admirable, 
others a little too enthusiastic, high-falutin and grotesque, 
he does his best to attain his end. Most primers, ‘‘tutors”’, 
and ‘instructors’? are mere repetitions of stuff that was 
written and printed long ago: here at last we have something 
useful to those who have passed the primer stage. 

‘First Year at the Organ.’ By Percy Buck. London: Novello. 

1912. 2s. 6d. 

This is only a primer, but it has its merits. It does not 
endeavour to make a man an artist; on the other hand, it 
does not assume him to be a helpless imbecile. It teaches 
the A B C of organ-playing, and attempts to go no further. 
Dr. Buck has already written an excellent work for more 
advanced students, and beginners who know their lines, 
spaces, meanings of the various signs, and can play simple 
passages on the piano, will find this a most instructive 
manual to work from. The late Sir John Stainer tried to 
do this, but, unfortunately, he also tried to get too much 
into the space at his disposal. Here the thing is perfectly 
done. 

‘‘Gregorian Chant: Conform to the Vatican Edition.” 
Ere tkopf and Hirtel. 1932. Qs. net. 

Oaly a few words need be said about this catalogue of 
Messrs. Breitkopf and Hartel; and the words are these: it is 
the most useful publication of the kind ever issued for 
Romanist clergy and choirmasters. It is not too cheap, 
but should be in the hands of everyone in charge of a Roman 
choir. 

“Reports of University Institutions for the Year 1911.’’ 
At the Clarendon Press. 1912. 

Of additions to the Bodleian Mr. C. H. Frith con- 
tributes some interesting MSS. ‘‘ MSS. Frith’ grows 
into quite a catalogue. The Asiatic section of the Ashmolean 
has had an extremely profitable year. A collection of Cunei- 
form tablets, Mesopotamian and Hittite seals and bronze 
figurines has been added to the Asiatic section; and the 
Greek section has been richly improved with a fine collection 
of terra-cotta heads and torsos representative of the plastic 
art of Eastern Greece. 


‘‘Revue des Deux Mondes.” 15me Octobre. 

We confess that we have found this number somewhat 
unattractive. There are several articles full of solid infor- 
mation, but they are rather too solid, and the quarrel of 
Bismarck with the Pope has become intolerably wearisome ; 
the publication of a long and important historical work in a 
magazine has grave drawbacks for the reader. But when 
we find his contributors dull we can always fall back upon 
M. Charmes’ ‘‘chronicle’’ of contemporary events. He 
takes a shrewd and detached view not only of foreign affairs, 
but of those of his own country. He believes that the only 
chance for the Powers to put an end to the war is to await 
the moment when the combatants shall have reached the stage 
of complete exhaustion; he thinks that the maintenance of 
Ottoman sovereignty is indispensable for the durable re-estab- 
lishment of peace. But will Russian public opinion tolerate 
this solution? We confess to a doubt on the subject. We 
can, however, all agree with M. Charmes that ‘‘ anything 
may happen, and we ought to be prepared for everything ’’. 
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The Postmaster (Joseph C. Lincoln); The — of Oppor- 
tunities (George Gibbs). Appleton. 6s. each 

Victoria’s Vicissitudes (S. E. Penrose); The ‘Night Dancer 
(W. Trafford Taunton). Simpkin. 6s. each. 

The House of the Kaid (John Finnemore). Ouseley. 6s. 

Private Smith (Captain —— Dallas). Jenkins. 6s. 

The Happy Warrior (A. 8. M. Hutchinson). Alston Rivers. - 6s. 

The Road to Damascus (H. A. Mitchell Keays). Grant Richards. 
6 


Who? (Elizabeth Kent). 

Rosemary and Rue (Beatrice Scott). Sidgwick and Jackson. 63 

Pike and Carronade (Major G. F. MacMunn). Blackwood. 6s. 

Queer Little Jane (Curtis Yorke); A Year Without a Chaperon 
(Elsie M. Cawthorne), 6s. each; The Village Infidel (C. E. 
Henley), 3s. 6d. Long. 

The Enlightening of Sylvia (A. D. Pickering). Murray. 6s. 

Erica (Mrs. Henry de la Pasture). Smith, Elder. 6s. 

The Upas Tree (Florence L. Barclay). Putnams. 6s. 

The Rough Way (W. M. Letts). Wells Gardner. 6s. 


History ARCH OLOGY. 


Putnams. 6s. 


Scotland and the French Revolution (H. W. Meikle). Glasgow : 
Maclehose. 10s. net. 
When Kings Rode to Delhi (Gabrielle Festing). Blackwood. 


7s. 6d. net. 
Early Christian and Byzantine Architecture (Edith A. Browne). 
Black. 3s. 6d. net. 


A Bremen Family (Georgina Meinertzhagen). Longmans, Green. 


73. 6d. net. 

The Lascarids of Nice (Alice Gardner). Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Eton in the Seventies (Hon. Gilbert Coleridge). Smith, Elder. 
7s. 6d. net. 


The English Housewife in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries (Rose M. Bradley). Arnold. 12s. 6d. net. 
Lord Chatham and the Whig Opposition (D. A. Winstanley). 


Cambridge : At the University Press. 7s. 6d. net. 
Memories of Victorian London (L. B. Walford). Arnold. 
12s. 6d. net. 
Wellington's Army, 1809-1814 (C. W. C. Oman). Arnold. 


7s. 6d. net. 
Girr Books. 

The Bells and Other Poems (Edgar Allan Poe), with Lllustra- 
tions by Edmund Dulac, 15s. net; Shakespeare’s Tragedy of 
Romeo and Juliet (with ‘Illustrations by W. Hatherell, R.1.), 
10s. 6d. net. Hodder and Stoughton. 

Folk-Tales of Bengal (Rev. Lal Behari Day), 15s. net; The 
Magic World (E. Nesbit), 6s.; Jasper (Mrs. Molesworth) ; 
The Little Guest (Mrs. Molesworth). 2s. 6d. each. Mac- 
millan. 

A Child’s Day : A Book of Rhymes (Walter de la Mare), Pictures 
by Cairne and Will Cadby, 5s. net; Captain Boldheart 
(Charles Dickens) ; William Tinkling (Charles Dickens) ; The 
Golden Touch (Nathaniel Hawthorne); The Gorgon’s Head 
(Nathaniel Hawthorne); The Story of Richard Doubledick 
(Charles Dickens). 1s, each. Constable. 


The Big Book of Fables (edited by Walter Jerrold). Blackis. 
7s. 6d. net. 
Only Pretendin’ (Mrs. Clayton Palmer). Drane. 3s. 6d. 


Children’s Stories from Longfellow (Doris Ashley); Children’s 
Stories from Tennyson (Nora Chesson). Raphael Tuck. 
3s. 6d. net each. 

Roundabout Ways (Verses by Ffrida Wolfe: 
Staynes). Sidgwick and Jackson. 3s. 6d. 

The Opal Hunters (Robert M. Macdonald), 3s. 6d.; Trapped in 
Tripoli (Tom Bevan), 2s. 6d.; A Study in Gold (Grace 
Pettman), 2s. Partridge. 

The Story of Rome (Mary Mecgregor), 7s. 6d. net; A Nursery 
History of England (Elizybeth O'Neill), 5s. net. Jack. 

Where Duty Calls (Alfred H. Miles); In the Lion’s Mouth 


Pictures by P. A 


(Alfred H. Miles). Stanley Paul. 5s. each. 
The Story aus (S. R. Littlewood). Herbert and 
Daniel. . 6d. net. 


(Continued on page 532.) 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


LETTERS & CHARACTER SKETCHES 
FROM THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 1886- 
1887. By the late Rt. Hon. SIR RICHARD TEMPLE, 
Bart. 10s. 6d. net. 


The period chosen saw Gladstone’s Home Rule and Welsh Disestablishment 
Bills, as a as other measures of importance, and amongst those who came 
under Sir Richard Temple's gy some at the time were Mr. Balfour, Mr. 
Chamberlain, Lord Curzen, Mr. Asquith, Lord Morley, Lord Haldane, Sir 
Edward Grey, Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Bryce, Mr. Healy, and Mr. Redmond. 
There is much of great interest in this book regarding men and manners in 
Parliament which is to be found nowhere else. 


SARAH, LADY LYTTELTON. 
Edited by the HON. MRS. HUGH WYNDHAM. I5s. net. 
The Westminster Gazette says :—‘‘ One might continue threading 
stories together like beads on a necklace. The k is one which everybody 
will read and everybody will enjoy, and is a perfect example of the way in 
which such a volume should be prepared.” 


LORD BURGHERSH. 
Edited by Miss AACHEL WEIGALL. Illustrated. 12s. net. 
This book is compiled from the private and official papers of Lord Burghersh 
and covers the Napoleonic period, in which Lord Burghersh took an active part, 
both in military and diplomatic matters. 


SOCIAL FRANCE IN THE TIME OF 
PHILIP AUGUSTUS. By ACHILLE LUCHAIRE. 
Translated by E. B. KREHBIEL. 10s. 6d. net. 

“ This learned and interesting book is not so much a history of the reignasa 
full, careful, and brilliant study of the pa and spiritual state of France 
under one of the most famous of her kings. . . . The value and interest of the 
work are unquestionable.” — Spectator. 


SAINT GREGORY THE GREAT. 
By Sir H. H. HOWORTH, K.C.L.E, Illustrations. 12s. net. 


“* Marked with all the qualities of breadth of view, calm impartiality, sound- 
ness of judgment, accuracy of statement, and unfailing discrimination of out- 
standing facts and principles. No student of the beginnings of the Church of 
£ngland can afford to neglect such a book, and much may be learned from it.” 

Church o7 lreland Gazette. 


IN NORTHERN LABRADOR. 
By WILLIAM BROOKS CABOT. With 76 Illustrations. 
I2s. net. 


“Tt should prove invaluable for future travellers in this northern Cinderella 
among the Empire’s daughters. The personal interest of Mr. Cabot’s record 
never fails. The reader does not so much scan the record as he accompanies 
the writer on his travels. It is a delightful book for an autumn fireside, and it 
makes one feel really familiar with Northern Labrador.”—Standard of Empire. 


TO MESOPOTAMIA AND KURDISTAN 
IN DISGUISE. By E. B. SOANE. 12s. net. 


The author gives a most graphic and interesting account of a really remark- 
able journey Mr Soane succeeded so well that nowhere was h’s disguise 
suspected or his real nationality discovered -a feat which many people who 
know Persia and Kurdistan have in the past believed to be impossible. 


VEDIC INDEX OF NAMES AND SUB- 
JECTS. By PROFESSOR A. A. MACDONELL and 
Dr. A. B. KEITH. Two Vols. 12s. net each. 

In this work is supplied all the historicul material contained in Vedic litera- 
ture prior to the rise and ue of Buddhism about 500 n.c. It is meant both 
for the Sanskrit scholar, as d on the original sources, and for the student of 
ancient institutions, furnishing him with what is practically an encyclopaedia of 
the earliest antiquities of which we possess any documentary evidence. 


CRIMINAL RESPONSIBILITY AND 
SOCIAL CONSTRAINT. By RAY MADDING 
McCONNELL, Ph.D. 7s. 6d. net. 


When the scope of this important and exceedingly interesting book is con 
sidered it may be properly called a pioneer work. eee a other covers 
the entire field in so exhaustive a manner, 


INDUSTRIAL WARFARE. ___ 6s. net. 
By CHARLES WATNEY and JAMES A. LITTLE. 


“One of the most concise and comprehensive of industrial handbooks, and 
it is written without any apparent bias, so that it may be used by both Capi 
and Labour with equal confidence.”—Glasgow Herald. 


THE NAVY LEAGUE ANNUAL, 
Edited by ALAN H. BURGOYNE, M.P. With IIlus- 
trations. 5s. net. _ next week. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 
No. 433. OCTORER, 1912. 6s. 
THE PANAMA CANAL. , THE Sota OF ROBERT 


ROMAN HISTORY SINCE | By Percy 

M SEN. ROFESSOR 

HAVEKFIELD. | TWO 17th CENTURY MEN OF 

THE ISOLATION OF THEO- ACTION. By Atcernon Ceci. 
LOGY. By Rev. F.R. Tennant. | THE RISE OF PRICES AND 

A PROJECTED JACOBITE IN- THE QUANTITY THEORY. 


By Prorgssor J. S. NICHOLSON. 


VASION. By V. H 
‘ASIO y USSEY- WALSH. RECENT CRICKET. By Sir 


SPINOZA, GOETHE, AND THE 


| Home Gorvon. 
MODERNS. By Rev. M. 
| FOUCHE. By W. S. Luty. 
ROMAN CANON LAW IN. THE POLITICAL CONTEST IN 
NGLAND. By Six Lewis | THE UNITED STATES. 
oan Dean of the Arches. THE ULSTER COVENANT. 


- JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 


Macmillan’s New Books 


Marie Antoinette: Her Early 


Youth: 1770-1774. sy Lapy younc.- 
HUSBAND. Illustrated. 8vo. 15s. net. 


The Adventures of an Elephant 
Hunter. sy JAMES SUTHERLAND. _Illus- 
trated. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


*," The book records the experiences of a hunter who 
holds the werkt" s record in this branch of sport. 


A Tramp’ s Sketches. 


By STEPHEN GRAHAM, Author of ‘ Undiscovered 

Russia.” With Frontispiece. Extra crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

The Evening Standard.—‘‘ Mr. Graham, in beautifully 
simple language, can paint pictures of the uncouth life of 
Russia that fascinate the imagination and fill the heart with a 
great love of humanity. . . . Mr. Graham’s stories of a rough 
wayside life cast something of the elusive spell of Borrow.” 


NEW COLOUR BOOKS. 
Folk-Tales of Bengal. 


By the Rev. LAL BEHARI DAY. With 32 Illustra- 
tions in Colour by WARWICK GOBLE. Crown 4to. 
net. 

Also Edition de Luxe, limited to 150 copies, printed on 
hand-made paper and bound in vellum. Demy 4to. 42s. 
net. 


White-Ear and Peter: the Story 
of a Fox and a Fox-Terrier. 


By NEILS HEIBERG. With 16 Coloured Plates by 
CECIL ALDIN. Pott 4to. 6s. net. 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 


Among my Books; Centenaries, 


Reviews, Memoirs. py FREDERIC 
HARRISON. Extra Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
*.* A companion volume to ‘* Choice of Books.” 


Daily Telegraph.—** All through these papers we have 
that combination of lucidity of thought and lucidity of style 
which makes a book of Mr. Frederic Harrison’s a delight to 
readers.” 


Six Lesterés on the Shae of Court 


and of Chancery. _Delivered in the Middle 


Temple Hall during Easter and Trinity Terms, 1912. With 
Map. Globe 8vo. Is. net. [Mew Shilling Library. 


VOLUME II. NOW READY. 


Principles of Economics. By pr. N. G. 
PIERSON. Translated from the Dutch by A. A. 
WOTZEL. Volume II. 8vo. tos. net. 


published, Volume I. 10s. net. 


H. G. WELLS’S NEW BOOK, 
Marriage. 6:. 
MAURICE HEWLETT’S NEW BOOK. 
Mrs. Lancelot. 6s. 


JAMES STEPHENS’S NEW BOOK. 
The Crock of Gold. | 55s. net. 


Pall Mall Gazetie.—‘* A wise, beautiful and humorous 
book. . . . If you eould have given Sterne a soul and made - 
him a poet he might have produced ‘ The Crock of Gold.’ ” 


NEW BOOK FOR THE YOUNG. 
The Magic World. sy £. NESBIT, Author ot 


‘*The Magic City,” &c. With Ilustrations by H. R. 
—a- and SPENCER PRYSE. Crown 8vo. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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Three Standard Books on Bridge. 


“SATURDAY” BRIDGE. 


By W. DALTON, 5s. net. 
(Postage 3d.) 
That “‘ Saturday’ Bridge” is the acknowledged 
authority on Bridge is proved by it now being in 
its 12th Thousand. 


“SATURDAY” AUCTION BRIDCE. 


By HEELESPONT, 3s. 6d. net. 
(Postage 3d.) 

That Auction Bridge appeals more strongly to 
certain temperaments than Ordinary Bridge is 
unquestioned. The subtleties cf the game are 
here set forth in the simplest way. 


INFERENCES AT BRIDCE. 


By W. DALTON, is. net. 
(Postage 13d.) 

Tbere are many players who, while familiar 
with the general principles of the game, never 
draw even the most simple inference from what 
they see. To them this book should be of great 
assistance. 


Of all Booksellers, or direct from Office. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


10 KING ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


AN IMPORTANT NEW BOOK 


By “The Saturday Review ” 
Dramatic Critic. 


The Censor 
The Theatres 


By JOHN PALMER. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s, net. (Zuland Postage, 4d.) 


FIRST PRESS OPINIONS. 


‘On the alternative to the present censorship Mr. Palmer writes 
soundly and sensibly. . . . His book may be recommended as the 
best that has appeared.”— Zhe Times. 

‘*Mr. John Palmer has written a remarkably good book on the 
relationship of the Censor of Plays to the Drama. He has stated the 
case against the Censor very ably and very fairly. . . . I cordially 
commend his book to all who are unable to afford the time to read 
the bulky Blue Book on the subject ; indeed, I would urge that this 
book be read instead of the Blue Book, for Mr. Palmer has wit and 
style, and the Home Office has neither.” — Zhe Daily Citizen. 

‘«There is no doubt that the book, good tempered, witty and 
sincere as it is, will serve its cause well.”— The Observer. 


ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


T. FISHER UNWIN 
1 Adelphi Terrace, London 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 


REPRINTS. 
Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases (Peter Mark Roget). 
Longmans. 2s, 6d. net. 
Théatre (Racine). Vol. III. Dent. 1s, net. 


Pictures from the Balkans (Johu Foster Fraser). Cassell. 1s, 
net. 

Mi tio Benjamin (Claude Tillier); Obras Escogidas de la Senta 
Madre Teresa de Jesiis. Nelson. 1s. net each. 

Men, Women, and Books and Res Judicatwe (Augustine Birrell) ; 
Success and Other Sketches (R., B. Cunninghame Graham). 
Duckworth. 2s. 6d. net each. 

A Little Pilgrim in the Unseen: Six Lectures on the Inns of 
Court and of Chancery. Macmillan. 1s. net each. 

The Haunted Major (Robert Marshall). Simpkin. 2s. 6d. net. 

Guide to Promotion for Non-Commissioned Officers and Men of 
the Royal Army Medical Corps (Captain 8. T. Beggs}. Gale 

and Polden. 3s. 6d. net. 


Scuoot Books. 

Statics (Horace Lamb), 10s. 6d. net; Burke’s Reflections on the 
French Revolution (edited by W. Alison Phillips and Cathe- 
rine Beatrice Phillips). 4s. Cambridge : At the University 
Press. 

A First Book in English Literature; Part VI. (C, Linklater 
Thomson). Horace Marshall. 2s. 6d. 

Old Testament History (Rev. A. R. Whitham). Rivingtons. 
4s. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Second Epistle of the Apostle Paul to the Corinthians 
(Allan Menzies), 6s. net; Handbook to the Textual Criticism 
of the New Testament (Sir Frederic G. Kenyon, K.C.B.), 
5s. net. Macmillan. 

The Significance of Ancient Religions (E. Neel Reichardt). 
Allen. 12s. 6d. net. 

Light on the Gospel from an Ancient Poet (Edwin A. Abbott). 
Cambridge : At the University Press. 12s. 6d. net. 

The Church and Nonconformity (Venerable J. H. Greig); 
Through Facts to Faith (Rev. J. M. Thompson), 3s. 6d. net 
each; An Essay on Miracle (Rev. Geoffrey Hughes), 2s. 6d. 
net. Arnold. 

The Christian Church that is to be (John Firm). Headley. 
2s. net. 

Verse AND Drama. 

Ripostes of Ezra Pound, together with the Complete Poetical 
Works of T. E. Huime; Arabella: A Play in Three Acts 
(George Reston Malloch). Swift. 2s. 6d. net each. 

The Tallyman and other Plays (Edward A. Parry), 1s. 6d. net; 
Two Plays (J. Kahane), 1s. net. Manchester : Sherratt and 
Hughes. 

Poems (George Forester). Elkin Mathews. 1s. 6d. net. 
Popular Ballads of the Olden Time (Selected and Edited by 
Frank Sidgwick). Sidgwick and Jackson. 3s. 6d. net. 
Proud Maisie: A Play in Four Acts (Edward G. Hemmerde). 
Grant Richards. 5s. net. 
The Bird of Time : Songs of Life, Death, and the Spring (Sarojini 

Naidu). Heinemann. 5s. net. 

Heather Bells (D. J. Parry-Crooke). Hammond. 1s. net. 

Poems = Ballads (Trevor Blakemore). Elkin Mathews. 
3s. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Cambridge University Calendar for the Year 1912-1913, The. 
Cambridge : Deighton Bell. 9s. net. 

Diners & Deux (S. Beach Chester). Stanley Paul. 5s. net. 

Essays in Fresco (Edward McCurdy). Chatto and Windus. 5s. 
net. 

Fine Books (Alfred W. Pollard), 25s. net; The Malthusian Limit 
(Edward Isaacson), 3s. 6d. net. Methuen. 

Forged Egyptian Antiquities (T. G. Wakeling), 5s. net; The 
—- of One Crying (E. Gibson Cheyne), 23. 6d. net. 

ack, 

Gouvernement Représentatif Fédéral, Le, dans la République 
Argentine (José Nicolas Matienzo). Paris : Hachette. 

Hampstead: Its Historic Houses, Its Literary and Artistic 
Associations (Anna Maxwell). Clarke. 7s. 6d. net. 

Home Exercise and Health (Percival G. Masters). Long. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Idylls of Fishermen (Henry Marion Hall). New York: The 
Columbia University Press. 6s. 6d. net. , 
Loves of Great Composers, The (Gustav Kobbé). Harrap. 5s. 

net. 


Reviews AND MAGAZINES FOR OcroBer.—The Law Quarterly 
Review, 5s.; Yale Review, 75¢.; Journal of the Gypsy 
Lore Society; L’Action Nationale, 2fr. 50c.; The Celtic Re- 
view, 2s. 6d. net; Mercure de France, 1fr. 50c. ; The Modern 
Language Review, 4s. net; The Atlantic Monthly, 1s. net. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(OPPOSITE PRINCE'S HALL). 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View ; Valued for Insurance or Probate ; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Maylair 3601. Telegraphic Address : Bookmen London 
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“The Best Investment that a 
Father can Make” is 


PUNCH 


It is a never-failing 
source of delight to all 
members of the family 
-whether young or old 


You can make this investment at once 
by ordering “PUNCH” from your 
Newsagent to-day. 


J 


HOME RULE INALLITS PHASES = Now Ready. Crown 8vo. 6d. net. 


If you would understand the true bearing of the | 


Home Rule Billon the fortunes of Ireland and the | W E | S + 
Empire read 


THE CASE | 


AGAINST HOME 


Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 


‘*A more helpful work of its kind in the struggle 
against the Home Rule Bill a Unionist politician could 
scarcely wish for. — Western Morning News. 
What the Northern Whig of Belfast says of ‘‘ The 
Case Against Home Rule ”:— ~ 
BY 


‘*Mr. Amery enters a strong plea that at a time 
when Ireland is enjoying the benefit of remedial legisla- 
tion nothing should be done to throw the country 
back into the turmoil of poiitical and religious strife. THE HON. W. G. A. ORMSBY-GORE, M.P. 
A vigorous controversialist, but one who has the F hs 
historian’s balance and breadth, Mr. Amery drives eet ee 
home his case with convincing force and logic. There 
are few aspects of the Irish question on which he does | WITH A PREFACE BY 
not throw new light, and his lucid presentation of the | 
difficulties and dangers of any scheme that means the © LORD ROBERT CECIL, K.C,, M.P. 
overthrow of the Union is well worthy of careful study. | 


Mr. Amery has in the past done yeoman service on 
behalf of the Irish Loyalists, and the publication of | THIS BOOK THE BEST ANSWER TO THE RADICAL CASE 


this pamphlet deepens their obligation to him. The FOR THE SPOLIATION OF THE CHURCH IN WALES. 
volume is a substantial one, but is published at 3d. in 


order that it may reach the masses. | 


Of all Booksellers 3d. net; or post free from | Of all Booksellers, Gd. net ; 
the Office, 4)d. | Post free, T}d., direct from the Office. 
THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
10a King Street, Covent Carden, W.c. 1o King Street, Covent Gardea, W.C. 
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THE EYE-WITNESS 


THIS WEEK’s IssuE CONTAINS: 
TWO PROBLEMS OF 
COMMENTS OF THE WEE 
LEX v. THE POOR. By PAauPERis. 
DEFENCE, XIX. IN DEFENCE OF MODERN POLITICIAN. 
UN 
HE NFORTUNATE AMATEUR. By Dev 
RHYMES FOR THE TIMES. XIX. THE BONNY PACIFIST. By R.H. 
ON WANDERING IDLY. By Norman 
ZCZWYLPSCZ. By Hivarre BEttoc. 
A POCKETFUL OF CLASSICS. By Artuur Ransome. 
THE TWO SHAWS. By G. K. CnHEsTERToN. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
REVIEWS. 


SIXPENCE WEEKLY. 
AT ALL BOOKSTALLS AND NEWSAGENTS. 
Publishing Offices : 16 Kinc Street, Covent Garven, W.C. 


—— 
“MONTHLY NOTES ON TARIFF REFORM,” 
THE OFFICIAL ORCAN OF THE TARIFF REFORM LEACUE, 


for up-to-date facts, figures 
and arguments bearing on the 
Fiscal Controversy 


Published on the 7th of each month, at 


7 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 
PRICE ld. 
Post free. 


Subscription 2s. per annum. 


THE 


SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday, 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTR ATED WEEK LIES. 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. 


*,* You do not only glance at ‘*THE BysTANDER,” you READ it. 
It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM. 
‘““WORLDLY ” SHORT STORIES. 
SPORT: a Speciality. Gotr, HUNTING, LAWN TENNIS. 


Published by the Proprietors of the ‘‘Grapuic,” Tallis House, 
Tallis Street, E.C. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Visitors to London (and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON’S 


‘* Very emphatically tops them all.’ —Daily Graphic. 


LO N DO N “ A brilliant book.”— Times. 


Particularly good.”— Academy, 
By E. C. COOK and 
ENVIRO NS. 8o Illustrations. 
‘The best handbook to London ever issued.”—Liverpool Daily Post. 
Illus. Maps and Plans, ss. roo Illus. Maps and Plans, ss. 
NORTH WALES. DEVON AND CORNWALL. 
50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 67. 
NORTH DEVON AND NORTH CORNWALL. 
50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 6 /. 
SOUTH DEVON AND SOUTH CORNWALL. 


1/-, THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. 
A Handbook to the Leading Hotels throughout the World. 


5th Edition Revised, 6s. 


Visitors to Edinburgh, Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, St. 
Leonards, Worthing, Bournemouth, Exeter, Torquay, Paignton, 
Exmouth, Sidmouth, Teignmouth, Dawlish, Plymouth, Dartmouth, 
Dartmoor, Exmoor, Falmouth, The Lizard, Penzanee, Land’s End, 
Seilly Isles, St. Ives, Newquay, Tintagel, Clovelly, Ilfracombe, 
Lynton, Minehead, Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn Valley, Bath, 
Weston-super-Mare, Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, 
Cheltenham, Llandrindod, Brecon, Ross, Tintern, Llangollen, 
Aberystwyth, Towyn, Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Criccieth, 
Pwilhell, Liandudno, Rhyl, Conway, Colwyn Bay, Penmaenmawr, 
Lianfairfechan, Banger, Carnarvon, Beddgelert, Snowdon, Fes- 
tinlog, Trefriw, Bettws-y-Coed, Buxton, Matlock, The Peak, 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Norfolk Broads, Isle of Wight, and 
Channel Islands should use 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS, 1/- each. 


Post free yrom Darlington & Co., Llangollen. 


LLANGCLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. 
Lonvon: SIMPKINS. 


Paris and New York: 
The Ra:iway Bookstalis and all Booksell. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
“LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 

Proprietor, S. AIREY. 
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THE RUBBER WORLD. 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 


This Week's Issue contains: 
THE FUTURE OF GUAYULE. 
DIVIDEND POSSIBILITIES OF SEMENYIH. 
THE MALACCA, MUHESA,an BERNAM-PERAK 
MEETINGS. 
THE WORLD OF FIBRE. 


SUBSCRIPTION PER ANNUM, in the United Kingdom, 6/6 ; 
Abroad, 8/8. 


10 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


GRAND TRUNK OF CANADA. 


A RECORD OF PROGRESS. 


Cc. 


THe Half-yearly General Meeting of the Grand Trunk Railway ot Canada 
was held on Taureday. Mr. A. \V. Smithers, who pres: ided, sa. d that when 
they last met it nud been under tae shadow of the “ T.tanie " disaster, ana 
tucy were not then certain as to what fate had befallen Mr. Hays. They 
had now, with deep sorrow, to record officially the fact of his loss. Mr. 
Hays hi id come to the Grand Trunk Railw: iy as general manager on 
January 1, 1896, when the fortunes of the company were at the “lowest 
ebb. Daring his management the railway hed been practically rebuilt. 
Engines and rol! ing-stock had been doubled and trebled in —. and 
56-Ib. raile replaced by others weighing 80 Ib. or 100 lb. Every bridge had 
been rebuilt, and the doubling of the line from Toronto to Chicago and 
from Hamilton to Niagara had been completed. The bridge over the river 
at Montreal, bui:t by Stephenson in 1801, had been repls 1ced by a double- 
track br.dge, with room also for trolley-car lines and road vehicles. 
The suspension bridge over the Niagara had been replaced by e double- 
track singlespun arched br dge. The international bridge at Buffalo had 
been rebuilt, and the tunnel] under the St. Clair River electrified. New 
shops for repairs had been erected, heavy grades had been reduced, and 
miles of ¢ide tracks laid to fucilitate handling of traffic. To carry out 
these important works new capital had been raised to the amount of over 
£16,(00,0U0, at an average rate of a little over 4 per cent., the whole of it 
be.ng raised in England and spent in Canada, employing Canadian labour 
and supporting Canadian manufacturers. The gross traffic during the 
saine period had increased from £4,4(0,0L0 to just on £10,000,000; the net 
revenue from £1,(6/,000 to £2,570,000. Notwithstanding an increase in the 
cost of labour and materials, amounting to at least 50 per cent., working 
expenses had only gone up from 75.85 per cent. to 76.20 per cent. An 
accumulated deficit of £200,000 on fixed interest charges had been paid 
off out of revenue, and, quite opart from new capital, their property had 
increased in value by over £26,0.0,000. Comparing the results shown by 
the present accounts with thove of the corresponding half-year of 1911, 
gross receipts were seen to have grown by £273,0W, while working ex- 
penses, excluding taxes, had increased by £163.400. These were 71.68 per 
cent. of the gross receipts, a6 compared with 72.47 per cent. on the last 
occasion. There had been increase on increase in traffic for several years, 
and to cope with it they had ordered 100 engines on capital account, 5000 
cars on revenue account, and 2000 cars on capital account. It kad been 
necessary to order some of these locomotives and cars in the United 
States, the company paying 3 per cent. duty on engines and 200 dols..on 
each car, except where they were to be used on international service. The 
price of engines and cars in Canada was just about equivalent to that in 
the United States, plus the duty levied by the Canadian Government. This 
fact showed how much both the revenue of the country and the pro- 
sperity of ite manufacturers had benefited by the railway. Mr. Edison J. 
Chamberlin, whom they had appointed to be successor to Mr. Hays, had 
taken in hand the improvement of yards at severm] terminal points where 
the worst congestion of traffic had been experenced, and considerable 
improvement would be shown in a short time. A decrease in train mile- 
aze, notwithstanding an increase of traffic. showed that, althouzvh the 
congestion had delayed their trains, these had been better loaded. He had 
been out to visit Canada in July and August of this year. and had 
travelled over the whole of the Grand Trunk system. He had found the 
new Un'on station at Winnipeg completed, and the new hotel well ad- 
vanced. He hoped this would be open in the spring of next year. At the 
time of his visit about 270 miles were wanting to join up that part of 
their system going west from Winnipeg with that coming east from 
Prince Rupert. but men were wanted badly to complete the work. In 
August 1500 of them struck, though they were receiving 3 dols. a day 
for common labour. There had been a bountiful harvest all along the 
line, though continued rain was de‘uying cutting and threshing. The 
yield of wheat this year was estimated at 250.000,000 bushels, as compared 
with 160,000,000 for the previous year. If this estimate were realised. al! 
the Canadian railways would be more than fullv oceup‘ed until the next 
harvest came round. The impressions gathered during his etuy in the 
country had been most encouraging; the value of all crops to producers 
in the north-west this year had been estimated bv the statistical depart 
ment of the Canadian Bank of Commerce at £61,(00,000. Notw‘t>stard'’>7 
the increased supply of wheat the price kept up, and. as long as this 
continued, new land would be broken up for cultivation every year. The 
continuance of these conditions would he the sure foundations on which 
the wealth of Canada would be based. The country reqnired more capital. 
but more labour was even a greater necessitv. Had eufficient labour been 
forthcoming, the Grand Trunk Pacific weuld have been completed more 
than @ year ago. 
The report was adopted. 
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26 October, 1912 


The Saturday Review. 


MALACCA RUBBER PLANTATIONS. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR THE COMPANY AND 
THE INDUSTRY. 


Mr. Georce B. Dopwett (Chairman) presided over the 
sixth annual ordinary general meeting held in London on 
22 October. 

Mr. A. W. Copeland (secretary) having read the usual notices, 

The Chairman expressed his sense of the loss the company had 
sustained in the death of Mr. Edward Murray Slater. Taking 
the report as read, he said: You will observe that during the 
year under review we harvested 1,074,906 Ib. of rubber, which 
realised an average price of 4s. 11§d. per Ib. As you are in- 
formed in the report, the benefit of the energetic and thorough 
system of cultivation which was applied to the estates in 1910 
and 1911 is now evident, and it is a matter of satisfaction to all 
concerned that the results have justified the great effort and 
the heavy expenditure which were then made and incurred. At 
the early part of this year I had the advantage of visiting, for 
the second time, several of your estates, and I am happy to be 
able to tell you that my own observation confirms the very 
encouraging report which the local management sends home. 
The Company’s factories, buildings, and machinery are in ex- 
cellent condition, and every effort is being made to maintain 
the high reputation of our manufactured product. With refer- 
ence to the present output of rubber, we are, I think, entitled 
to congratulate ourselves in the sense that the splendid returns 
now being obtained under a conservative system of tapping are 
the logical sequence to and the natural outcome of a policy of 
absorption and extension, patiently and resolutely carried 
through in the past, and now entirely justified by results. I 
need only remind you that our output for 1910 was 387,695 lb., 
and for 1911 1,074,906 lb., and according to our present advices 
from Malacca we are led to believe that the production for 
the present year, 1912, will be in excess of the amount of 
2,000,000 Ib., which was predicted last year. The crop for 1912 
will have been obtained from less than one-half of the Company’s 
trees, and as large areas are continuously coming into bearing 
we may reasonably expect an output for the year 1913 of 
3,000,006 1b. 

In regard to the management in Malacca, your Company has 
the. great advantage of a most excellent staff, and I need 
scarcely remind you that the success of an undertaking of this 
character is very largely dependent upon management. Both for 
this year and for next year we must expect the cost of pro- 


duction to amount to 1s. 6d. per lb., but subsequently we may 
be entitled to anticipate some reduction in this figure. By 
reference to the report you will observe that we are asking at 
this meeting for power to increase the capital of the Company 
to one million sterling, and [ desire to give you an explanation 


of our views upon this subject. In the first place, we have no 


business at the moment on hand, and some considerable time 
may elapse before a favourable opportunity presents itself for 
the acquisition by this Company of further estates. To-day, 
therefore, we have only to consider the broad question of whether 
it be desirable or not to place ourselves in readiness for the 
extension of the Company’s operations. It may be said that 
we are already working upon a large scale, and that we should 
be satisfied with our present position. That view of the matter 
is a perfectly reasonable one, but its adoption would of necessity 
place a definite limitation upon your prospects as a Company. 
We consider that you should not hesitate to support a policy 
of prudent, cautious, and orderly development. ‘There is one 
point, however, upon which I wish to give you an unqualified 
assurance : we shall not, under any circumstances, entertain any 
fresh business upon terms or conditions which would tend, in 
any way, to weaken the power of the Company to pay dividends. 
We have mentioned in the report that the Company’s Debenture 
liability has been decreased by no less a sum than £186,280, this 
amount of Debenture Stock having been converted into Ordinary 
shares in the Company, under the right of conversion which 
holders of our Debenture Stock possess. This important re- 
duction in our indebtedness obviously improves the general 
financial status of the Company. In regard to the market in 
the raw material, during the last few months a great deal has 
been said and written concerning the price of rubber and the 
probable course of the market, but I hesitate to make any con- 
tribution to a discussion where the data available are scarcely 
suflicient for the formation of any reliable judgment. Only 
quite recently certain figures of production and consumption 
were made public, and the opinion prevailed in some quarters 
that, owing to the increase in demand being apparently greater 
than the increase in supply, a shortage was impending. The 
publication of these figures was followed, curiously enough, 
by a fall in prices, with the result that the trade statistics 


generally are now largely ignored if not, perhaps, somewhat 


discredited. _I would, however, invite your attention to certain 
points in the present position which deserve your consideration. 
First quality plantation rubber is now being sold at 48. 3d: per 

-, and as this rubber contains only 2 per cent. of im- 


purities against 20 to 30 per cent. of impurities, which is con- 
tained in medium and lower grades of wild rubber, it would 
appear that, weight for weight, plantation rubber is now selling 
at the price of medium grades. Unless and until a lower level 
of price is reached for medium and lower grades of wild tpbber, 
resulting, as would certainly be the case, in a reduction of 
these supplies, there can be little doubt that the trade demand 
is fully equal to the supply, and in this connexion it is important 
to bear in mind that at present about half the world’s production 
of rubber consists of medium and lower grades. Again, in the 
endeavour to form some idea of the probable rate of progress 
in demand, it may be of importance to separate the tyre trade 
from the rest of the trade in rubber goods, and I am informed 
by one of the largest tyre manufacturers, whose figures have been 
confirmed by other authorities, that the consumption of raw 
rubber in the industry of tyre manufacture was computed to 
have amounted to 33,000 tons in the year 1910, 41,000 tons in the 
year 1911, and is estimated to amount to 54,000 tons for the 
year 1912. If there be any doubt in your minds as to the 
unfavourable influence which has been exerted upon the manu- 
facturing industry, other than that part of it relating to tyres, 
by the violent fluctuations of prices which have characterised 
the rubber trade of the last few years, I would point out that, 
according to careful calculations, the details of which have been 
furnished to me, the world’s production of rubber realised so far 
back as 1905 approximately £28,000,000, and the production for 
the year 1911 realised only £31,000,0C0. I venture to think that 
these figures suggest the conclusion that, taking into account the 
expansion in the tyre trade which has occurred between the years 
1905 and 1911, the rest of the rubber manufacturing industry, 
taken as a whole, has been for all these years in abeyance, if it 
has not, in fact, actually receded. Now, [ suggest to you that 
not only is the tyre trade in its infancy, and that rubber is 
destined to play as important a réle in relation to the roads 
as steel has already done in relation to the railways, but also that 
the trade in rubber goods, other than tyres, is capable of great 
extension, if manufacturers can be assured of stability in prices. 
As much, therefore, from the point of view of the consumer 
as from that of the producer, it is desirab!e to ascertain whether 
ultimately the controlling forces of supply and demand are 
likely to establish a steady level of value, or whether a shortage 
or an over-production is to create disturbing conditions, which 
would prejudice the otherwise inevitable progress of the rubber 
manufacturing industry upon which our success depends. Upon 
the present occasion, it is not necessary for us to look more 
than 12 months ahead, and for next year you must expect, so 
far as production is concerned, an increase in the supply of 
plantation rubber of, probably, 15,000 tons. There is not likely 
to be any increase on balance from the other sources of supply, 
because any slight increase in any one particular direction will 
be set off by a reduction in supply from some other quarter. The 
total world’s production of rubber for this year is expected to 
be in the neighbourhood of 100,000 tons, the whole of which is 
likely to be required by trade demand. We are of opinion that 
the increase in demand next year-—provided trade is not dis- 
turbed by any material fluctuation in price—will fully counter- 
balance the increased supply. I now pass to the much debated 
question of selling plantation rubber by public auction. I do. 
not propose to approach the subject from any academic point of 
view. We are credibly informed that at the present time six 
manufacturing concerns take considerably more than one-third 
of the world’s supply of rubber, and less than a dozen buyers 
take 90 per cent. of the rubber sold in public auction. The 
rubber is put up without reserve, and as | have already stated, 
it is now selling, weight for weight, at the price of medium 
grades of wild rubber, and, allowing for the difference in 
purity, at 25 per cent. less than fine Para. The world’s supply 
of rubber this year is composed as to one-fourth of plantation 
rubber and as to three-fourths of wild rubber, and I suggest to 
you that if at the time 1000 tons of plantation rubber were sub- 
mitted at auction, 3000 tons of wild rubber were also offered, 
the selling brokers would have an unenviable task if they were 
expected to get the same price, weight for weight, for medium 
grades of wild rubber as for first quality plantation rubber, and 
if in selling fine Para they were expected to get a premium 
of 25 per cent. on plantation rubber prices. An analogy is 
sometimes drawn between tea and rubber. Two-thirds of the 
world’s supply of rubber, however, is not sold by auction at all, 
but by private treaty, and, therefore, I fail to see any corre- 
spondence of position between these two articles. Methods and 
conditions of sale, which give security and confidence to buyers, 
are of great importance. A single sale of Consols at public 
auction without reserve might well remove a great political party 
from office. Fortnightly public auctions of large quantities of 
plantation rubber, having specially in regard the internal con- 
dition of the trade, will always unnecessarily expose our industry 
to the harassing tactics of powerful consuming interests. It is, 
therefore, to be hoped that, as in the case with sugar, copper, 
and the many other great commodities of trade, there will soon 
be created in London a daily market in rubber, upon conditions 
which will give security alike to buyers and sellers, and upon 
a scale commensurate to the importance of an industry which 
is so closely identified with the progress and civilisation of our 
times. 

Mr. J. A. H. Jackson seconded the motion for the adoption 
of the report and accounts, which was carried unanimously. 

A resolution was then passed to increase the capital of the 
Company to £1,000,000 by the creation of 600,000 new Ordinary. 
shares of £1 each, and a vote of thanks to the chairman and 
directors concluded the proceedings. 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S New Books 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
BYRON. By Erne: Cotsurn Mayne. With 2 Photogravures 


and 16 other Illustrations. In two Volumes. Demy 8vo. 21s, net. 


FINE BOOKS. By Arrrep W. Pottarp. With 2 Photo- 


gravures and 38 Plates in Collotype. Wide Royal 8vo. gilt top, 25s. net. 
(The Connoisseurs’ Library. 


A WANDERER IN FLORENCE. By E. V. Lucas, With 


16 Illustrations in Colour by Harry Mor ey, 38 other Illustrations, and a Map. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A MISCELLANY OF MEN. ByG.K. Cuesterton. Feap. 
8vo. gilt top, 5s. 
THIS AND THAT. By Hivarre BE toc. 


top, 5s. 


BUBBLES OF THE FOAM. By F. W. Bain, Author of 


“The Digit of the Moon.” Fcap. 8vo. 3s. éd. net. 


MODERN PROBLEMS. By Sir Oritver Lopez, F.R.S. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Feap. 8vo. gilt 


LETTRES DE MADAME DU DEFFAND A HORACE) 


WALPOLE. Edited, from the Originals, with Introduction, Notes, and Index, 
by Mrs. PAGET TOYNBEE. In 3 vols. demy 8vo. 63s. net. 


THE CITIES OF LOMBARDY. By Epwarp Hutton. 
With 12 Illustrations in Colour by MAXWELL ARMFIELD, 12 other Illus- 
trations anda Map. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SAPPHO AND THE ISLAND OF LESBOS. By Mary 


MILLS PATRICK, Ph.D. With 26 Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE ARMOURER AND HIS CRAFT. By 


FFOULKES. With numerous Diagrams and 32 Plates. Royal 4to. gilt top, 
42s. net. Limited to 350 copies for Great Britain. 


SIBERIA. By;,M. Puituips Price. With Maps. Demy 8vo. 


7s. 6d. net. 


THE LASCARIDS OF NICAEA: The Story of an Empire | 


in Exile. By ALICE GARDNER, Lecturer and formerly Fellow of Newnham | 
College, Cambridge. With 6 Illustrations and a Map. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE MALTHUSIAN LIMIT. A Theory of a possible’ 
Static Condition for the Human Race. DWARD ISAACSON 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


CONSCIOUS CONTROL. By F. Martruiss ALEXANDER. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


MY OWN TIMES. ByLapy Dororny Nevitt. Edited by 


her Son. With a Frontispiece in Colour and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
15s. net. [Second Edition. 
SIXTY YEARS OF A SOLDIER'S LIFE. By Major- 


General Sir ALFRED E. TURNER, K.C.B. With Two Illustrations. Demy 


Svo. 12s. 6d. net. 
HOW TO PLAY GOLF. By Harry Varpon. With 48 
(Fourth Edition. 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
With 20 IlIlus- 


UNITED ITALY. By F. M. UnpEerwoop. 


trations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. n 
An important book, of to-day. 


THE BRAVEST OF THE BRAVE: Michael Ney, Marshal 
of France. | By A. HILLIARD ATTERIDGE. With ‘iustrations and 


THE ENTHUSIASTS OF PORT ROYAL. By Litian Rea. 


With 122 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


WERWOLVES. By O’DonneE t, Author of “Some 


Haunted Houses of England and Wales.” Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF THE CONDES (1530-1740). 


By H. NOEL WILLIAMS. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


PERFECT HEALTH FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 


By ELIZABETH SLOAN CHESSER, M.B., Ch.B. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


STUART LIFE AND MANNERS. By P. F. W. Ryan. 


With 16 illustrations. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


THE INDIAN SCENE. By J. A. Spenver. 


3s. 6d. net. 
“ Ie contains as much accurate obse’ vation and suggestive criticism as we have had 
from any recent writer on the India of this changing time.”—Daily News. 


TWELVE YEARS WITH MY BOYS. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
CARDINAL DE RICHELIEU. By Exveanor C. Price. 


With 12 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


WILLIAM THE SILENT. By Jack Cot.incs Squire, 


With 12 Illustrations. Demy 8vo., ros. 6d. net. 


THE OLD ENGLISH COUNTRY SQUIRE. By P. H. 
ar ~ + poy oy F.S.A. With 24 Illustrations, of which 8 are in Colour. 


A BOOK OF FAMOUS WITS. By Water Jerrorp. 


With 12 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
In this volume appear the ‘“‘sayers of good things” from the times of Tarlton, 
Jorison, and Taylor to those of Whistler, Wilde, and Gilbert. 


Crown 8vo. 


B.A. 


FICTION. 
MANY CARGOES. By W. W. Jacons. 


tions in Colour by MAURICE GREIFFENHAGEN. 
7s. 6d. net. 
This is an exition de luxe at an unusually moderate price. 


THE HEATHER MOON. By C. N.and A. M. WiLtiamson, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. [Third Edition, 
‘* Another of these authors’ full and fluent tales of motoring (Scotland) mixed with 
romance.” — 7imes. 


BURIED ALIVE. By Arnotp Bennett, Author of “ Clay- 
banger.” A New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“ The story is adroitly contrived and carried through with much spirit and 
| ingenuity.”— Westminster Gazette. 


LONDON LAVENDER: An Entertainment. By E. V. 
CAS. Crown 8vo. 6s. (Third Edition. 

- ally is contrived with ease and told with a charm and touch din are only to be 

| found in Mr. Lucas."—Pal/ Gazette. 


THE ROYAL ROAD. 
Bob.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 

* A book of rare originality and truth is this tale of the little London workman.” 
Manchester Guardiam 


With 16 IJilustra- 
Wide Demy 8vo, 


By ALFRED OLLIvANT, Author of 


/MARY PECHELL. By Mrs. Bettoc Lownpes, Author of 
“* The Uttermost Farthing.” Crown &vo. 6s. [Second Edition, 
“It is just a simple story, admirably told, of love and the country.”—Bys/ander, 


HOLIDAY ROUND. By A. A. Ming, Author of 
“The Day's Play.” Crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Ediition, 

“ All who prize the gift of laughter will read this book again and — 

Dundee Advertiser. 


DARNELEY PLACE. By Ricuarp Bacor, Author of 
“Donna Diana.” Crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Edition. 


| “Ttis a full and interesting story in which spiritualism and a Sicilian blood feud 
| play important parts.”—Daily Lelegraph. 


THE ANGLO-INDIANS. By Atice Perrin, Author of “The 
Charm.” Crown 8vo. 6s. (Fourth Edition. 
“T admire particularly the skill with which she renders clear the points of view of 
| her various er ae and still more her quiet and unaggressive method of imparting 
| information.”—/’unch, 


| THE STREET CALLED STRAIGHT. By the Author of 
“ The Wild Olive.” Crown 8vo. 6s. (Third Edition. 
“Tt is a charming and interesting story, and one presented with rare literary skill.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


THE SILVER DRESS. By Mrs. GeorcE Norman, Author 
of ‘Lady Fanny.” Crown 8vo. 63. 
* The love which opens a new world to a well-bred clever woman is portrayed with 
much insight.”—7zmes. 


THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN ROSE. nel Joun 
OxenHAmM. Crown 8vo. 6s. hird Edition. 
**A fine novel, of the glistening peaks of Switzerland, that will aah and- charm aft 
readers.”—Freeman's Journal. 


OLIVIA MARY. By E. Maria Avpanest, Author of “The 


Glad Heart.” Crown 8vo. 6s, [Third Edition. 
** A story of quiet interest, and of strength of feeling.""— Daily Telegraph. 
SALLY. By Dororinea Conyers, Author of “ 


Impostors and Tinker.” Crown 8vo. 6s. (Third Edition. 
“It is just a breezy, exhilarating story of Irish life, and intensely —— 


Liverpool Post. 

LAMORNA. By Mrs. A. Sipcwick, Author of “ The 
Severins.” Crown 8vo. 6s. (Second Edition. 

“ Mrs. Sidgwick carries us breathlessly through an exciting story and keeps all out 


faculties on the alert.”—Jlorning Post. 


CHARLES THE GREAT. By Mrs. H. H. Penrose, Author 
of ‘‘ The Sheltered Woman,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘An excellent light comedy. It is told with great skill and is both witty and 
pleasant.”— Times. 


DEVOTED SPARKES. By W. Pett Ruincr, Author of 


** Thanks to Sanderson.” Crown 8vo. 6s. (Second Edition. 
« “ The book is packed with wise and brilliant things.”"—Standard. 


THE HAPPY FAMILY. By Frank Swinnerton, Author of 


* The Young Idea.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
** A singular and attractive book which compels from the first chapter.” 
Westminster Gazette. 


THE SUBURBAN. By H. C. Battey, Author of “Storm 


__and Treasure.” Crown Svo. 6s. 4 (Second Edition, 
Smartly written and full of shrewd characterisation.” —Pall Mail Gazette. 


THE OAKUM PICKERS. By L. S. Greson, Author of 
The Ships of Desire.” Crown 8vo. 6 [Second Edition. 
* A clever and rather uncommon story, oneal ently told."—TJat#ler. 


LYNETTE. By Joun Overton. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


** A well-written romance, with plenty of movement, of the Cavalier and Roundhead 
days."—Birmingham Post. 


THE ACE OF HEARTS : A Political Romance of High 
Polities. By C. THOMAS-STANFORD. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“* With a circle a“ excellently differentiated characters concerned in a plot of vivid 
and actual interest, the reader is assured of good entertainment.”—A theneum. 
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